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NEWS IN’ BRIEF 





DEFENSE 


To counteract Bund movements, a 
new German-American Congress for 
Democracy has begun a loyalty drive 
. . . @ Fire which swept Fort Meyer, 
Va., barracks, near Washington, caus- 
ed $100,000 loss . @ The Navy is 
recruiting topnotch movie cameramen 
and technicians for a special 180-man 
unit to serve as naval photographers 
in an emergency . e WPA is con- 
structing an airport at West Point, so 
that cadets may receive flight instruc- 
tion ‘there instead of Kelly Field, Tex. 

. . © Seattle, Wash., recently under- 
went its first test blackout . . . @ In 
a new book, “Winged Warfare,” Maj. 
Gen. H. H. Arnold, Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Air, declares: “The nation 
which produces a thousand 10,000- 
mile bombers first may be able to con- 
quer or save the world.” 

* . - 
STATES & CITIES 

Because 11 of its 24 nurses have 
gone abroad for war duty, Frontier 
Nursing Service, which serves the 
Kentucky mountains, has issued a call 
for nurses @e Middletown Gar- 
dens, Charleston, S. C., is celebrating 
its 200th year as the oldest formal 
garden in America. It has 65 acres 
of formal.garden and 7,000 of natural 
scenery ® Pageants in scores of 
Vermont’s 250 towns celebrated the 
state’s 150th anniversary of admis- 
sion to the Union, om March 4 
e From Louisiana it was reported that 
its winter colony of wild geese had 
begun their flight north to nesting 
grounds on Arctic Baffin Island. 


* * * 


THE AMERICAS 
Brazil’s 1940 census is expected to 
show the illiteracy rate there cut as- 
tonishingly, from 64.9 per cent in 1920 
to less than 50 per cent today 
e President Arnulfo Arias of Panama 
has issued a manifesto giving the UV. S. 
rights to establish and maintain air 
bases in Panama, so long as the Euro- 
pean war lasts @ Formal nego- 
tiations have begun between Mexico 
and the U. S. to develop a program 
for joint defense of both countries 
@ In Chile’s election, Socialists 
won a balance of power between the 
old Popular Front and the Conserva- 
tives. Communist strength was sur- 
prisingly great. The Socialists have 
favored a pro-American policy, while 
Communists denounced “Yankee im- 
perialism.” 
o es 
NATIONAL 
With fewer people grumbling about 
taxes this year, Treasury reports that 
income tax payments two weeks be- 
fore March 15 were running 58 per cent 
ahead of last vear. The budget calls 
for a 46 per cent increase. Some 
15,000,000 persons and 3,500,000 corpo- 
rations are expected to file returns, 





Ray in The Kansas City Star 
That Collector is Here Again 


though not all will pay © Sea- 
retary of State Cordell Hull has now 
held that office longer than any other 
Secretary—eight years . . . @ With 
the delivery of $8,500,000,000 of gold 
from New York, Fort Knox, Ky., now 
holds 14% billion of the metal. Treas- 
ury now owns three-quarters of the 
world’s monetary gold—more_ than 
$220 billion . © Thomas D. Camp- 
bell, biggest American wheat grower 
(he farms a 43,000-acre tract in Mon- 
tana), has left for a mission in Brit- 
ain . . . @ United States requests 
Italy to close two consulates—at De- 
troit and Newark—and restricts move- 
ments of all Italian government offi- 
cials in U. S. “to those areas in which 
lhey exercise the recognized duties of 
their respective offices.” 





* * * 


PEOPLE 
In an unhappy mix-up Dr. Otto Klem- 
perer, noted exiled German conductor 
and composer, was held by Morris- 
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town, N. J., police, after a nine-.) 4 
alarm had described him as “day... 
ous and insane.” The 6-foot 
musician, who underwent a b: 
mor operation recently, had go , 
Rye, N. Y., institution for a res 
disliked it, and walked out. 

Jersey state psychiatrist descri| 

as “temperamental, nervous «a 
strung,” but otherwise norm: 
Klemperer has conducted mos' 
world’s leading orchestras e 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, 

dent of Eastern Airlines and 

those injured in a Southern plan 
which killed seven, is report 
proving in an Atlanta hospit 

@ Alec Templeton, blind radio 

has filed suit against his par: 
their attorney for an accountin: 
$200,000 . . . @ Myrna Loy, “perfec; 
wife” of the films, has returned to hy 
husband, Arthur Hornblow, { 
whom she separated four mon' 

‘ e Jackie Coogan, form: d 
film star, was included in Cali! 
third draft call at his own r 
He was 49th at his local board. 
had ordered 48 men to repo: 
® John Roosevelt, the Pr 
youngest son, is reported recu) 
from a minor operation at th: 
Hospital in Washington. 


. * 7 


FOREIGN 


In retribution for anti-Germ 
the Germans have fined the 
Amsterdam $8,000,000 ... 
French Vice Premier Jean Dar! 
ed Paris, it was reported Pier 
exponent of Franco-German « 
tion, may return to Vichy as a | 
citizen . @ Gen. Maxime \ 
has returned from North Africa - 
port to Marshal Petain . . . ¢ The 
American Red Cross has so 
plied $11,000,000 worth of relic! : 
to Britain, reports David K. E. Bi 
Red Cross representative rec: 
furned from London. ..® A 
Red Cross ship has been chart: 
send ‘a $1,250,000 cargo to uno: 
France . ® Ex-King Caro! 
mania and his companion, Masia 
Lupescu, managed to flee Spain. e 
they were held virtual prison: 
Portugal. It was later report: 
might fly from their Lisbon r 
the United States. 


7 * * 


BUSINESS & LABOR 


As the Justice Department mn: 
investigate James C. Petrillo, =46,(!"- 
a-year head of the American Feder 
tion of Musicians and its 
local scores of noted soloists, led ») 
violinist Albert Spalding, flocked 0 
join the union. Petrillo had threat 
ed to forbid union musicians !ro! 
playing on programs with th« 


} 


\ 


‘ - 


e January steel payrolls set ae 
monthly high of $96,234,000 for the 
industry . . . & United States exports 


totaled $325,000.00, of 


& 41). 9OU,- 


sonth 


in January 
which aircraft exports were 


000. dmports during the 
amounted to $229,000,000 . @ Ne y 
York diamond workers won ®# !!' , 

f fron 


contract ‘fot minimum wages © 
$120 to $196 for a 35-hour week 
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PETROLEUM— 


America’s Oil Industry Ready for Any Task 


N the old days wars were fought 
| for shining gold. Today they are 
waged for “black gold” or oil. In fact, 
since a mechanized army means an 
army moved by oil, oil is the most 
powerful ammunition in modern war- 
fare. 

The Germans, it has been said, have 
been fighting with petroleum for pe- 
troleum. They were reported to have 
used more gasoline and oil in their 
drive through the Low Countries and 
into France than in the whole four 
years of the First World War, How- 
ever, if the nation with the most oil 
is the one best armed, the United 
States stands head and _ shoulders 
above the rest of the world. Petroleum 
makes the brightest spot in our whole 
defense picture. Our oil industry is 
not only ready to go, but it has a “run- 
ning start,” and is now prepared to 
power the President’s dream of 50,000 
planes and the accessories to put them 
in the air, 

Not only is the American oil indus- 
try ready to supply the motive power 
for all the mechanized units the Army 
can acquire, on the ground or in the 
air, but it has, or can soon produce, 
all the fuel oil needed by the Navy’s 
fighting ships and auxiliary vessels. 
Of the world’s two billion barrels of 
oil produced annually this nation’s 
share is more than a billion and a 
quarter, Our daily production is more 
than 3,600,000 barrels; our accumu- 
lated stocks 275,000,000 barrels, and 
our underground reserve has been es- 
timated at close to 50 billion barrels— 
but more new oil is discovered every 
year than produced. 

Moreover, in our 430 refineries we 

e the best quality gasoline and, in 


case of need, our wide-spread and 
efficient distributing system, our more 
than 200,000 filling stations, and 115,- 
000 miles of pipe lines “will give this 
country a flexible defense system bet- 
ter than several Maginot lines,” ac- 
cording to Robert E. Wilson, head of 
the Petroleum Section of the Raw Ma- 
terials Department in the National De- 
fense Council, 


... 8! Years Old 


Figures in the American oil indus- 
try appear astronomical. In 1939 it 
celebrated its 80th anniversary since 
the bringing in of “Col.” Drake’s first 
oil well at Titusville, Pa. By that time 
it was contributing more than $4,000,- 
000,000 annually to the national in- 
come; had a payroll of $1,500,000,000 
distributed among 1,006,000 employees, 
and paid taxes of $1,125,000,000 an- 
nually. In 22 oil-producing states there 
were more than 360,000 wells, one 
more than 15,000 feet deep.+ In those 
80 years more than 21,000,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil had been produced. The 
next year, 1940, saw the production of 
26,000,000,000 gallons of refined gaso- 
line, and experts said that figure could 
be stepped up to 40,000,000,000 gallons 
in a short while. 

By way of contrast, Germany be- 
fore the war was producing some 
15,000,000 barrels of synthetic oil from 
coal, and was importing about 35,000,- 


+(PATHFINDER’s cover picture shows a derrick 
near Wasco, Cal., in the San Joaquin Valley, which 
marks both the deepest productive oi] well in the 
world and man’s deepest penetration into the earth’s 
crust. Started in June, 1937, this well reached the 
record depth of 15,004 feet on January 31, 1938. No 
oil was found at the bottom, however, so the drillers 
tapped a promising layer at 13,100 feet and brought in 
a flow of 2,880 barrels a day.—Ed.] 





International 


Our Tanks and Other Mechanized Weapons are Assured Plenty of Oil 





International 


Pumping Oil from Ocean at Ventura, Cal. 


000 barrels of oil, mostly from the 
Americas. Now, with all the territory 
conquered and controlled by her, she 
is believed to have not more than one- 
tenth of America’s output. 


To get gasoline more than a source 
of supply is necessary. It must be 
transported, and there is where Ger- 
many finds her bottlenecks. The tank- 
er used to be the main reliance, but it 
can now be used only part of the way 
from Russia, where difference in rail 
gauge is another bother. From Ru- 
mania the oil must come partly by in- 
land waterway and partly by rail, and 
barge and tank car facilities are lim- 
ited. It has been figured that only 
from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 barrels a 
year can be moved to Germany dur- 
ing the British blockade. 


Oil experts, producers and engineers 
are all of the opinion that their indus- 
try is in fine shape for the emergency. 
It comes largely from the prorating 
and conservation of oil in past years to 
save reserves and bolster prices. In 
other words, the industry has not let 
itself go, Said Dr. Wilson, of the De- 
fense Council: “In my opinion, no in- 
dustry of comparable importance to 
defense has so few even potential bot- 
tlenecks as has the petroleum indus- 
try.” 


. . . Aviation Gasoline 


This enviable position is certainly 
partly due to extensive research, 
which, according to Dr. William A. 
Hamor, Director of the Mellon Insti- 
tute, has increased 539 per cent in the 
last 11 years, and now ranks second in 
the country in scientific investigation. 
This research, at the same time, may 
be said to be responsible for the main 
danger of a bottleneck, for if that su- 
per fuel for aviation, the 100-octane 
gasoline, had not been discovered 
there could be no fear of a lag in its 
production. 

This 100-octane gasoline was devel- 
oped about 10 years ago, and at that 
time sold in laboratories at $10 a gal- 
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lon. It can now be had at refineries 
—at the 15 plants that make it—at 17 
cents a gallon. It has been largely re- 
sponsible for the noted efficiency of 
the British fighter planes. For, with 
the higher-compression engines made 
possible by its use, there is a smaller 
fuel load, a lighter engine per horse- 
power and less head resistance—all 
producing a greater speed and load- 
carrying ability. 

Development of this super fuel came 
from seeking anti-knock qualities in 
gasoline and the discovery that in hy- 
drocarbons (of which gasoline is com- 
posed) this depended on the molecular 
arrangements. The word octane itself 
comes from the eight-atom carbon part 
of the compound. “Research indi- 
cated,” said Dr, Hamor, “that the long- 
er the straight chain part of the mole- 
cule, the less the anti-knock tendency 
of the compound.” 

Regular grade gasolines today have 
a road octane number of 74, while that 
of the premium grades is 80. Some 
think that both will be stepped up in 
the near future. It is expected that in 
air training work a gas of 91 octane 
number will be largely used, and that 
this can be produced in_ sufficient 
quantities in time. In the meantime, 
it is hoped by the industry to expand 
production of 100-octane gasoline fast 
enough to take care of demands as 
they arise, The export licensing sys- 
tem will preserve it for our own use. 


.. « Story of Development 


The story of the development of the 
petroleum industry reads like an 
Arabian Nights tale. And, like Alad- 
din’s lamp, its potentialities seem in- 
exhaustible, From that dark brown 
or black sticky liquid have come 300 
basic substances, and nearly every day 
brings a story of new things made 
from it. 

Noah calked his Ark with petro- 
leum “pitch.” The basket holding the 
baby Moses in the bulrushes was lined 
with asphalt — another petroleum 
product. The ancient. Zoroastrians 
built their altars beside flaming gas 
wells, and the ancient Greeks cast oil 
on the sea, set it on fire and thus -de- 
stroyed a Scythian fleet. In America 
George Washington, in his young sur- 
veying days, saw a film of oil floating 
on a creek in Western Pennsylvania, 
found it could be set on fire with his 
tinder-box, and resolved to look into 
the matter later—but never had time. 
The Indians were already skimming 
the oil from the water and using it for 
medicine, and for protecting their 
skins from insect bites. 7 

The first use of oil in America was 
for medicine—“cure alls”—and it was 
collected from the surface of streams 
and from salt wells, where the dig- 
gers considered it to be a nuisance. 
Later it was found good for illumin- 
ating purposes, which brought a need 
for a greater supply. and led to the 
digging of the first oil well, the Drake 
well of 1859. Candles and sperm oil 
lamps were soon displaced by the new 


(Continued on page 16) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Steel Report 


Keen pleasure was expressed by the 
President with a report on the na- 
tion’s steel producing capacity, and he 
added that the author of the report, 
Gano Dunn, senior consultant in the 
production division of the Office of 
Production Management, had prob- 
ably made the best study ever done on 
the subject. What pleased most was 
the revelation that steel producing ca- 
pacity was much higher than realized; 
was adequate for all needs, and even 
ready to meet further calls. There is 
no question of priorities on steel now. 

According to Dunn’s calculation, 
steel’s “reliable capacity” at the be- 





o - International 


Gano Dunn Reported Favorably on Steel 


ginning of the year was 87,76,000 tons 
of ingots, and it will increase to more 
than 91,000,000 tons by the end of the 
year. Uncle Sam’s defense needs this 
year are expected to be 3,100,000 tons; 
his civilian needs 61,000,000 tons, and 
export requirements (for England and 
Canada) 13,400,000 tons, This com- 
bined call on Americafi plants totals 
77,500,000 tons, which is still 10,000,- 
000 tons short of their present capac- 
ity. Estimating the probable increases 
in al] these demands for 1942, they 
were found to fall short of the expect- 
ed capacity of the plants then by more 
than 6,000,000 tons. The President 
asked Dunn to keep the report up to 
date at three months intervals, 

Other developments in the Presi- 
dent’s relatively quiet week included 
the following: 

e Though the beginning of the un- 
precedented ninth year of his Admin- 
istration found him in “excellent” 
physical condition, with the exception 
of a head cold, Mr. Roosevelt noted the 
event only to say that in some ways 
the country faces a crisis more serious 
than in the dark days of 1933, He was 








reported to be planning his anpjj} 
spring cruise toward the end of \ 
again in the Gulf of Mexico. 

® In a letter to the head of the \..- 
tional League of Women Voter: 
President declared his policy in oper- 
ating the lease-lend measure “ ld 
not be a war policy but the contrary.” 

© The President appointed Ray 
Wakefield of Fresno, Cal., a membey 0; 
the Federal Communications Co: 
sion, 

@ By Presidential proclamatio), the 
Chief Executive added 16 more }\\:Ie- 
rials to a list subject to the « 
licensing system, principal ones | 
glycerin, petroleum coke, pin I 
shellac, lead, borax, and carbon 

® When the question of “fr« 
Bulgaria’s $500,000 in this c: 
came up, the President was r 
favorable to a general order r« 
ing removal of all foreign funds 
the United States, including th: f 
Great Britain and the Axis pow: 

a means of keeping track of 
funds. 
a 


Congress: “1776” Progress 


Amid charges of filibustering, 
Senate finally ended its bitter «: 
on the lease-lend bill and started 
amendments. Just to keep the r 
straight, Representative Sol Blo 
New York pointed out that in th 
weeks and three days the Senat: 
debated the measure, three tim: 
many words had been uttered by 
ators for and against the bi 
are contained in all the inaugura! 
dresses by U.S, Presidents, the Magia 
Charta, the Declaration of Inc: 
dence, the U. S. Constitution and 
coln’s Gettysburg address. 

Right off, the Senate accepted 
amendments offered by its Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and Administ 
leaders, all of a clarifying natur 
also accepted the Byrd amendmen! 
viding that no funds hereafter a 
priated for our own defense can lx 
used for aid to other nations withoul 
specific Congressional approval. bul 
indications soon came that debate on 
some of the amendments might 
long and as sharp as it was on |! 
itself. First amendment to start s 
fight was that offered by Senato: 
Ellender of Louisiana forbiddin: 
sending of U, S. troops abroad. 50! 
senators contended such an an 
ment would be meaningless be 
the President already had power ! 
send troops where he thinks th« 
needed. So a compromise was reached 

Perhaps one of the most impo! 
amendments offered was that by > 
ator Scott Lucas of Illinois to creale 
a joint committee of Congress to mee! 
and consult with the President on ')2!- 
ters of national defense, Althoug! 
he refrained from any comment 0n ‘"¢ 
Senate lease-lend fight, the Presi(«”! 
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Senator Lucas Offered an Amendment 


was reported to favor the Lucas 
ndment or one similar to it. Be- 
fore Senate debate on the measure 


ied, incidentally, Lucas declared it 
was “America’s best insurance for 
» and the perpetuation of democ- 


inwhile, the “Mothers of Amer- 
ica,” definitely the most active oppo- 
nents of the lease-lend bill outside of 
Congress, had provided Washington 
with a sort of side show to the Senate 
debate. Some 30-odd women from the 
Middle West, led by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dilling, author of The Red Network, 
paraded and demonstrated in the cor- 
idors of the Capitol and Senate Office 
Building. A crisis was reached when 
they sought to present an American 
flag to Senator Carter Glass of Vir- 
ginia and sat down before his door. 
Police arrested leaders for “disordely 
‘onduct,” and the peppery senator de- 
led that the F. B. IL. investigate 
source of their support, and 
Whether they were really “mothers.” 
In court the “mothers” denied any 
le support and said they sought 
to “remind the senator of what 
Constitution stands for” and to 
protest against passage of the lease- 
lend bill. They also testified that there 
were real mothers among them. 

While the Senate got around to 

i706” amendments, the House was 

concerned with such matters 

® Passed a bill appropriating $890,- 

for the Agriculture Depart- 

next year, but only after decisive- 

ejecting a series of proposed 

iments calling for heavy in- 

es in parity payments to farm- 

five basic crops. However, the 

re included a $212,000,000 fund 

‘or farm parity payments and will 

ake an overall total of $1,420,000,000 

“vallable for farm programs begin- 
hing next July 1, 

* Without opposition, the House ap- 
Proved a bill to authorize the Federal 
Housing Administration to insure a 
Maximum of $100,000,000 in mortgages 


Q - 
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NATIONAL 


on 90 per cent of the value of defense 
housing projeets where the President 
finds acute shortages “would impede 
national defense activities.” 

@ Speaker Sam Rayburn revealed 
that a tax bill to help pay the costs of 
national defense could be expected in 
the spring. He indicated that it would 
attempt to raise from $1,000,000,000 to 
$1,500,000,000. 

e Adopted a resolution sponsored 
by Rep. Jack Nichols of Oklahoma 
authorizing the Speaker to appoint a 
five-man committee to conduct a 
broad investigation of commercial air 
line crashes since the reorganization 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority last 
July 1. Since abolition of the Air Safe- 
ty Board, it was pointed out, 54 deaths 
have occurred in five major accidents, 
the last of which was that near At- 
lanta, Ga., on February 27, Also, the 
House Rules Committee approved an 
investigation of the entire defense pro- 
gram, 


Defense: Strikes 


As 25 strikes in defense industries 
throughout the country held up vital 
production, what to do about them 
continued to absorb the attention of 
Congress, defense officials and the 
general public. Though most people 
abhored the wave of strikes, there 
seemed to be considerable difference 
of opinion as to the extent defense 
production was being impeded. 

However, new impetus for Congress 
to do something about strikes in de- 
fense industries came from several 
sources. The most important was fur- 
nished by OPM Director William 
S. Knudsen. Previously Knudsen, in 
testimony before the House Judiciary 
Committee investigating strikes, had 
advised against anti-strike legislation. 
But in a surprise letter to the Commit- 
tee last week the OPM Director re- 
versed his testimony somewhat by sug- 
gesting that a 60 per cent vote of work- 
ers be required to serve notice of in- 
tent to strike; that the OPM have a 
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10-day period for fact-finding and that 
the strike be postponed for a further 
cooling off period of 30 days pending 


conciliation efforts. Violation of the 
waiting period, he suggested, should 
be penalized by forfeiture of rights be- 
fore the National Labor Relations 
Board, 

While Sidney Hillman, Co-Director 
of OPM, did not participate in the 


suggested plan, Under Secretary of 
War Robert Patterson went farther 
than Knudsen. He proposed to the 
Committee a mediation board similar 
to the first World 
War Labor Confer- 
ence Board which, 
he said, had been 


very effective. To 
point out the serious- 





{ , 4 ness of defense in- 
t heeasd dustry strikes, Pat- 
% PD terson revealed that 

hei in one week of Feb- 


ruary there were 
120,000 man - days 
lost because of strikes in plants pro- 
ducing Army goods. 

President Roosevelt refused to com- 
ment on any of these or other suggest- 
ed plans to curb strikes, But he told 
his press conference that strike stories 
had been exaggerated and that at no 
time had more than one-fourth of one 
per cent of defense production been 
affected by strikes at any given time. 

Meanwhile, other defense develop- 
ments included these: 

@ The biggest defense strike to date, 
that of Bethlehem Steel, was settled 
in two days. But the longest strike, 
the Allis-Chalmers walkout, remained 
unsolved. 

e Imposing its third priority, OPM 
directed producers of magnesium 
to give preference to defense orders 
over private contracts (previous 
priorities covered aluminum and ma- 
chine tools), 

® The office of the Administrator of 
Export Control issued blanket author- 
ity for export to Britain of 138 key 
war products. More than one-third of 
America’s $4,000,000,000 export trade 
is now subject to control restrictions, 
with aircraft rapidly becoming the 
principal single item of export, 


> 

Russia: Trade & Protests 

Encouraged by the recent lifting of 
the “moral embargo” on aircraft sales 
to Russia, Soviet Ambassador Constan- 
tine Oumansky, seeking enlarged trade, 
solemnly assured the State Department 
at Washington that all Russian pur- 
chases made in this country are solely 
and exclusively for Russia’s domestic 
needs. Such was his answer to British 
charges that Russian purchases here 
were used to replace materials shipped 
from Russia to Germany. Many of the 
materials Russia seeks here, such as 
machine tools, oil drilling and refining 
material and aviation gasoline, have 
been placed under the export licensing 
system as essential to the American de- 
fense program. The Kremlin’s Am- 
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bassador was reported seeking relaxa- 
tion of such restrictions. 

Better relations between the two 
countries, however, received a _ set- 
back through the protest of Russia 
against the seizure and destruction by 
the Postoffice Department of 15 tons 
of mail branded as foreign propaganda 
originating principally in Germany 
and Russia and sent across the Pacific. 
Smaller quantities were from Japan, 
Italy and Great Britain. Russia alone 
protested, alleging that regular Russian 
publications, some directed to the em- 
bassy, had been seized, together with 
publications destined for American 
universities and research institutions. 
The Postoffice replied that only pub- 
lications in English were involved, and 
that they had been intercepted solely 
on the ground that the sender was not 
registered as required by the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, Postmaster 
Walker described the material as 
“carefully planned to follow the fa- 
miliar lines of foreign propaganda or- 
ganizations,” but said the government’s 
policy was to expose rather than to 
suppress such matter. Secretary of 
State Hull announced that his depart- 
ment would examine the protest as far 
as it related to diplomatic matters. 

An additional obstacle to improved 
relations with Russia was the report 
of the fifth robbery and desecration of 
the American Catholic Church in Mos- 
cow, which occasioned a formal diplo- 
matic protest. American citizens and 
members of the American embassy 
worship there, under an American 
pastor, Father Leopold Broun. A 
former protest against the first four 
robberies of the church had gone un- 
answered, though it was pointed out 
that the agreement under which the 
United States recognized the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics in 1933 pro- 
vided freedom of worship for Amer- 
icans in Russia. 

oe 


Americana— 


Fine: L. F. Kutscher, of Connecticut, 
was the recipient of New York court- 
esy whether he wanted it or not. He 
tried to pay a parking fine. The 
police said, “No.” Kutscher insisted. 
“NO! POSITIVELY NO!” bellowed 
the police chief. 
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Shoe Thief: Mrs. Lucy Dayberry, of 
Washington, D. C., was suddenly 
knocked to the sidewalk by an un- 
known man who stole her shoes and 
left her to walk home in stockinged 
feet. 

Ahem: Miss Isabella Pilant of 
Princeton, Ky., recently coughed up 
a small gold-plated pin, which, she 
said, she had swallowed 16 years be- 
fore, when she was nine. 

Diamonds: A group of Cumberland, 
Md., boys “mined” a box holding 
$14,000 worth of diamonds out of the 
city dump. But when they tried to 
sell them, an investigation disclosed 
that the gems belonged to a local 
dowager whose jeweler had careless- 
ly thrown them in the trash, 
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Bulgaria: New Front 


When Premier Bogdan Philoff step- 
ped out on Sofia airport from a plane 
provided by Adolf Hitler, Bulgarians 
were celebrating théir 63rd Indepen- 
dence Day. It was an ironic coinci- 
dence. For in an 11-minute ceremony 
at Vienna’s Belvedere Palace, under 
Hitler’s eyes, Philoff had signed Bul- 
garia into the Triple Alliance. She 
was the seventh nation to join, As 
Philoff landed in Sofia, German troops 
were already rumbling through that 
capital toward the Greek and Turkish 
borders. On the 63rd anniversary of 
her independence (from Turkey), Bul- 
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in Greece, or a combination of both 
Enthusiastically received by 
people, Eden and Dill emerged | 
conferences with Turkish poli! 
and military leaders with a joint . 
munique stating: “The two govi: 
ments placed on record their 
attachment to the Anglo-Turkish 
liance . . . found themselves in ¢ 
plete agreement as to their poli 


and all other problems.” Turkey mine; 
the Dardanelles, closing the straits | 


all ships save those with specia! ). 
mits, and called up her naval rese: 
There were hints that under the \| 
treaux Convention she might pe: 
British warships to enter the Bla 
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Pathfinder Map 


Countries and Areas Spotlighted by Germany’s March to the East 


garia became the 11th victim of Hit- 
ler’s lust for world conquest. 

Other non-belligerent Axis partners 
had joined under pressure without fac- 
ing immediate threats of war. But un- 
fortunate Bulgaria, which lost the 
First World War on Germany’s side, 
may have put herself squarely on a 
fighting front. As British Minister 
George Rendel broke diplomatic rela- 
tions at Sofia, one British spokesman 
commented: “We are just as likely to 
bomb German troops in Sofia as at 
Wilhelmshaven.” 

There was little doubt that the 
R. A. F. would bomb German vantage 
points in Bulgaria and Rumania. But 
the big question—whether or how 
Britain could establish a battlefront in 
the Balkans—was a problem on which 
British diplomacy, in the person of 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, and 
the imperial general staff, in the per- 
son of Gen, Sir John Dill, were work- 
ing. There were two land fronts which 
might be considered: a defensive one 
in Turkey, a defensive-offensive one 





Sea. Turkish papers warned that Ge! 
man troops in Bulgaria would mak 
the two-week-old Turkish-Bulgarian 
friendship treaty a dead letter. Pres 
ident Ismet Inonu and _ his cal 
beard with apparent unconcern 
special message from the Fueh 
rushed to Ankara by a five-man & 
man delegation. 

To inform the Greeks just what | 
Anglo-Turkish “complete agreen 
meant, Eden next hopped to Ath 
for talks with Premier Alexander \ 
izis and King George II. Events should 
soon show whether there is anything 
behind Turkish press statements t!4 
if the Germans moved toward Sal 
ika, they would “face British, and 
probably British and Turkish” ress! 
ance, 

The Greeks have fought superbly; 
and as neighboring Bulgaria joined 
the Axis, the Greek-based R. A. F. shot 
down 30 Italian planes in one day: 
But could either Greece or Britain g¢! 
enough men into the Rhodope Mou!- 
tains to halt a German thrust ai Sa 
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onika? Or, rather than involve inade- 
quate troops in Greece, would Britain 
stand off, keeping the isles of Greece 


f | _Crete and Lemnos—as air and naval 
\ bases? 
While Yugoslavia, practically en- 
0] ircled, appeared next on the German 
it list, Russia lived up to her role of 
‘0 an enigma wrapped in a mystery.” 
r Some thought that when British Am- 
is hassador Sir Stafford Cripps hur- 
ried from Moscow to Ankara, he 
0] had carried some assurances from 
Russia to Britain and Turkey. But the 
“9 mystery only deepened when a 
a] brusque Russian note to Bulgaria was 
es published. 
p The note said that Russia, long re- 
pe earded as protector of Bulgaria, “can- 


not share the opinion of the Bulgarian 
vernment as to the correctness of 


——_ (its) position in this matter (German 
occupation), since it is a position 

? which does not lead to the consolida- 
> tion of peace but to the extension of 
war and to Bulgaria’s being involved 

in it.” If Russia were issuing a warn- 

: ing to Germany, most thought, it was 
locking the stable door after the horse 

EA was stolen. Russia might merely be 
=f | washing her hands of Bulgaria. But 


others could not believe the Soviet 
would ignore the threat to the Dar- 
\ danelles, for whose security Russian 
foreign policy has always worked. 
That Russia was not disinterested was 
indicated when she followed the Bul- 
garian note by demanding Black Sea 
naval bases of Rumania. 








. . 

... Orient: Two Techniques 
Side by side in the Orient, the re- 
of two different techniques in 
rnational diplomacy contrasted 
th each other. When the United 
States and Britain turned a tough face 
belligerent Japan, the Japanese 
ted down suddenly. At the same 
lime France, which had tried to ap- 
pease Japan in Indo-China, may be re- 

juired to give up much more. 
| Months ago defeated France permit- 
ed Japan to garrison 6,000 troops in 
iorthern Indo-China, to be used in 
blockading China. Soon far more 
Japanese troops were in the French 








Japanese Warships Plowed the Troubled Seas Off Indo-China 


————————————— ———  ———— ———————————————— 
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colony, which saw airports and naval 
bases being taken over by the Japan- 
ese. 

Now Japan is “mediating” in Tokyo 
a series of border incidents created by 
Thailand (Siam) against Indo-China. 
Japan is demanding that [Indo-China 
give Siam slices of territory rich in 
tin, rubber and some of the world’s 
most_fertile rice paddies. So far, 
Vichy has wriggled out of several ul- 
timatums, backed by 51 Japanese war- 
ships off Indo-China. But there seems 
little doubt she will finally be forced 
to give up some territory. 

The shoe was on the other foot 
when Japan expressed grandiose plans 
for taking over Oceania—a _ huge, 
vague area in the southern Pacific. In 
America, the House hurriedly passed a 
bill to fortify Guam and Samoa, Brit- 
ain reinforced her Singapore fortress; 
and Australia warned her citizens 
that a crisis was approaching. 

This show of force apparently 
daunted Japan for the time. There 
was visible relief in Japan when the 
Foreign Office reported Winston 
Churchill’s reply to its recent message 
as “clearing the air.” Churchill em- 
phasized that since Britain was pre- 
paring for total war, she was natur- 
ally strengthening Singapore—but did 
not intend to’ fight in Asia unless 
pushed. Japan then turned a large 
body of troops, believed to have been 
held in readiness for invasion of the 
Indies, tg a new invasion of the South 
China coast. 

But Japan’s easing of pressure in 
the Pacific is apparently only tempo- 
rary. Her warships were still off Indo- 
China, not far from Singapore or the 
Philippines. And the 1941 edition of 
Jane’s Fighting Ships, just out, re- 
veals that Japan, our naval competitor, 
is adding three 40,000-ton batteships 
and three pocket battleships to her 
fleet, the world’s third largest. 








Britain: King’s Welcome 


On a windswept station platform 
between Bristol and London waited a 
Lincolnesque American whose _ un- 
kempt clothes spoke of his plane 
flight from Lisbon to Britain. He was 
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King George Repaid a Courtesy 


new United States Ambassador to 
Britain John G. Winant. With him 
were his assistant, Benjamin Cohen, 
and President James B. Conant of 
Harvard, in Britain on a _ scientific 
mission, 

Suddenly on the platform appeared 
a youngish man in field marshal’s uni- 
form. Impulsively he strode a¢ross 
and pumped first Winant’s, then Co- 
hen’s hand, “I am glad to welcome 
you,” he said. Thus George VI, meet- 
ing an ambassador at a station for the 
first time in his life, repaid President 
Roosevelt’s shipboard courtesy to Brit- 
ish Ambassador Lord Halifax and ex- 
pressed the feelings of his people. 

For Britain, facing the threat of 
German attack from many quarters, 
was looking forward to American aid 
that would enable her to take the of- | 
fensive herself. Air Secretary Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, telling Britons to 
expect worse night raids, added: “Our 
blows will fall harder and faster on 
the enemy.” Labor Secretary Ernest 
Bevin, in a message to the American 
Federation of Labor, spoke of “a great 
offensive which will cause his (Hit- 
lér’s) destruction.” 

For the offensive they foresaw, once 
an invasion has been beaten back, the 
British were already tightening their 
belts. Rations for armed forces serv- 
ing in Britain were sliced as firmer re- 
strictions went on civilian appetites. 
It was perhaps a precaution against 
the intensified submarine warfare of 
spring. (But the U, S. Agriculture De- 
partment estimated Britain could live 
on 40 per cent of her pre-war imports). 

The labor conscription laws began 
going into effect as all former ship- 
yard workers employed 
were ordered to register for return to 
ship-building. Admiralty Lord A, V. 
Alexander called for “many more 
ships and men” to “fight the Battle of 
the Atlantic.” A drastic “paring down” 
of industry began when civilian plants 
were ordered to merge or close to 
save labor for munitions plants. 
Meantime, while British planes pick- 
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8 
ed Cologne, Germany’s third Jargest 
city, as a special target, the navy 
showed it could strike into, German- 
held territory... In Berlin it was an- 
nounced that a British raiding party 
had sallied onto an island off Norway 
and carried off German and Nor- 
wegian prisoners. 


... Africa: Gains & Losses 


From Nairobi, Kenya, headquarters, 
the British army in Somaliland report- 
ed that during February it had lost six 
officers and 44 men killed and 19 offi- 
cers and 127 men wounded. In return 
for those, and later losses, the British 
have taken more than 10,000 prisoners, - 
and brought the whole of Somaliland’s 
270,000 miles under their control. 

Elsewhere in Africa, the British had 
these reports: 

e By capturing two towns 170 
miles north and northwest of Moga- 
discio, Somaliland, the British were 
ready to push into Harar, Ethiopia— 
the same route taken five years ago by 
conquering Italian Marshal Graziani. 
Elsewhere the British were penetrat- 
ing deep into Ethiopia from all front- 
iers, especially toward Gondar, in the 
northwest. Should they once cut the 
Addis Ababa-Djibouti railroad, the 
Italian position in Ethiopia would be 
virtually hopeless. 

e In Eritrea, British troops had vir- 
tually surrounded Cheren, guardian 
fortress on the route to Asmara, the 
capital, One British force had taken 
“an important pass” covering Cheren. 

e In Libya, brushes between Brit- 
ish and German motorized forces con- 
tinued. Germany reportedly had 100,- 
000 troops in Libya to buck up Grazi- 
ani’s demoralized army, and to help 
immobilize a large part of Gen. Wa- 
vell’s Army of the Nile, thus prevent- 
ing its use in the Balkans. 

e “Free French” units which a 
month ago raided the large oasis of 
Kufra, Cyrenaica, returned to capture 
the entire oasis system, taking 1,000 
prisoners. The only Italian remnants 
in Cyrenaica now are those besieged 
at Jirabub, “holy oasis” of the Senussi 
Mohammedan sect, which the Britis 
hesitate to bombard. , 

PRES aN: NL 


War Sidelights— 


@ Englishmen’s fashion note: Long- 
er whiskers this season; razor blades 
are going into guns instead of Gil- 
lettes. 





@ Bombs are solving London’s auto 
parking problems. Spaces occupied 
by destroyed buildings are being lev- 
elled off and used as parking lots. 


@ Church members in Regina, Sask., 
have signed a pledge of abstinance 
from liquors and are using the money 
to buy war saving stamps. , 


@e New York’s Italians prefer Ital- 
ian foods and import most of their 
olive oil, cheese, salami and other deli- 
cacies from Italy. Mussolini, by enter- 
ing the war, cut off these native foods 
and now most of the Italian families 
are turning his picture face-to-the-wall. 








SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Wolf Children 


In 1920 when Rey. J. A. L. Singh, an 
Anglican missionary, was among the 
jungle tribes ef northwest India, he 
heard persistent stories of “man- 
ghosts” which lived in burrows seven 
miles from the village of Godamuri. 
Watching the holes, he saw three 
grown wolves and two cubs emerge. 
“Close after the cubs,” he wrote, 
“came a hideous-looking creature— 
hand, foot and body like human be- 
ings. Close at its heels came another 
awful creature, exactly like the first, 
but smaller .. . I came at once to the 
conclusion that they were human 
beings.” 

Later Mr. Singh returned to dig out 


Science Facts 


NE of the largest and finest 

quartz crystals ever brought 
into the U. S. was purchased recent- 
ly by an optical company. Found 
in Brazil, it weighs 63 pounds and 
cost $18 a pound. Quartz crystals 
are used for lenses and prisms , 
e@ It is estimated that there are 
25,000,000 insects in the air above 
each square mile of the earth’s sur- 
face . . . @ A simple pendulum 
clock made in one part of the world 
may not remain exactly accurate in 


another, because the pull of gravity 
is not the same at every spot’ on the 


earth’s surface e@ Wax, the 
use of which has been known to 
man for thousands of years, is pro- 
duced not only by bees, but also by 
birds, by animals and by many 
plants. Apples, for instance,-have 
a wax coating . @ After deli- 
cate tests on Wah, a 4,000-year-old 
Egyptian mummy, a doctor at New 
York Medical] College reported that 
Wah’s blood had belonged to 
Group B. 





the holes. The two male wolves fled, 
but the she-wolf fought to the death 
to protect her litter. The “man-ghosts” 
proved to be two girls, one about eight 
and the other about a year and a half 
old. Mr. Singh placed the two wolf- 
children in his orphanage at Midno- 
pori, where the youngest, named 
Amala, died about a year later. 

Kamala, the elder, lived to be 18. 
During her life, the Rev. Mr. Singh 
kept a diary about her progress and 
took many photographs. These are 
now in the hands of Dr. Robert M. 
Zingg, associate professor of anthro- 
pology at the University of Denver. 
In the current isste of The Scientific 
American Dr. Zingg has previewed 
his findings, which will later appear 
in book form. A few days later Har- 
per’s published the study of the case 
made by Dr. Arnold Gesell, Yale au- 
thority on child psychology, Wolf 
Child and Human Child. 

The children were unable to walk 
upright at first, but Kamala learned 
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after exercise and massage. Dr. ( 
reports that her spine was unu 
straight, and her hands and feet |. 
than average. At night her eyes ¢ 

with bluish light. Her jaw o; 
wider than normal; she prefer: 

lap milk like the orphanage dog; 
craved raw meat. 

Though Kamala’s brain « 
were undeveloped in many res; 
they were not atrophied. Sh: 
tears when Amala died, but show 
other emotions. But Mrs. Singh | 
this “pathetic little subnormal, but 
idiotic, human being” to speak .; 
50 words, to run simple errand 
to play with other children, 

What maternal instinct drove {!y 
she-wolf to steal and rear tw: 
dren, only God knows. Dr. 
comes to some revealing conclu 
“While the normal baby is bo: 
the potentialities to become a | 
being, in the form of a more « 
cated nervous system than that o| 
mals,” he says, “man actually a 
this only through association wi 
kind in the very earliest years. 
prived of this too early or too 
the human child never recovers « 


. pletely mastery of the upright po 


of man, or of language, or a con 
and fully developed human pers 
ity.” Its early years influenc: 
mendously what a child will be: 
But Dr. Zingg also points out that 
vironment is not-supreme.” No 
could ever learn to become man, cven 
if reared as man from birth. 





Warmer Winters 

If your gas, coal or oil bill has b: 
lighter than usual this winter, t! 
a happy experience sharéd by p 
in most parts of the country. F 
the United States as a whole, r 
Dr. J. B. Kincer, chief of the Weat! 
Bureau’s department of climato! 
the winter months of Decembe: 
uary and February were three t 
degrees warmer than normal. 

December temperatures were +i£ 
er than usual all over the count! s 
was January, except in New En 
New York and western Florida. 
in the last two weeks of Februa 
the thermometer fall below th: 
mal for winter weather. The fa 
caused in part by a cold front f: 
Arctic that swept south across ( 
Great Lakes. 

In fact, says Dr. Kincer, this 
winter is a part of the general 
spell which the country has be: 
joying since 1920. For more | 1 
third of the last century, from 154! | 
1875, winters were colder than nor! 
for the century by from four to !'V 
degrees, though a few warm ars 
were interposed. The years from ! 
to 1920 stuck fairly close to 
Then two decades ago, he r 
the U. S. as a whole, started havi"s 
warm winters again. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Remarkable Andrew (Lippin- 
cott, $2.50)—This unusual book is the 
story of Andrew Long, who becomes 
involved in a predicament through 
someone’s dishonesty and is helped out 
by the shade of his ancestor, Andrew 
Jackson. As Dalton Trumbo tells the 
story, Andrew starts out on a very 
prosaic life as a small town book- 
keeper. He has his whole future be- 
fore him, and a girl, Peggy Tobin, wait- 
ing for him to get a raise so they can 
be married. Into the path of the young 
couple falls an obstacle in the shape of 
altered figures in Andrew’s. accounts. 
The young man shows the books to his 
chief and is jailed for embezzlement. 
Shortly before the trial, Andrew Jack- 
son and several friends arrive from the 
occult world to lend a hand; in the 
group were Washington, Franklin, Jef- 
ferson, and others who hated injustice. 
By means of a shocking bit of strategy 
suggested by our First President, An- 
drew Long gains his freedom. After 
the account books have been straight- 
ened out, Andrew gets both his raise 
and his bride. 

Wheels in the Timber (D. Appleton- 

entury, $2)—The lumbering industry 
in Minnesota is the background of this 
story of the rise of an American family, 
told with much feeling and a sense of 
the beauty of the American wilderness. 
The leading character, Alexander 
Rogers, is described by Evelyn Voss 
Wise, as a man who made money out 
of lumber but still was not blind to the 
majesty of the forests he destroyed. 
He learned his vocation in Maine while 
driving oxen, sawing timber, and map- 
ping woodlands, After becoming estab- 
lished in Minnesota, Rogers gave him- 
self the education he had been denied 
in his youth, and rose in the esteem of 
his neighbors until he was sent to the 
U. S. Senate. Upon his return he 
found himself at odds with his two 
grandsons, whose ethics continually 
clashed with his own principles. The 
interwoven threads of romance and 
idventure, and a raging forest fire 
description will furnish enough drama 
ind thrill for any reader. 

Famine Stalks Europe (Craft Union 

28-page book 
1 study of food and famine condi- 
S in Europe at present, and also 
ing and after the World War, by 
xander §, Lipsett. The author finds 
land, Belgium and Spain suffering 
t at present, and says the crisis 





| come in late spring or early sum- | 


-just before new crops come in. 
lany is said to be as well off as 
it Britain in food supplies, but 
osed to look after herself and let 
Shortage fall on the small conquer- 
lemocracies. The author favors the 
ver plan for feeding the famine- 
ken people, arguing that it will 
only -relieve America’s “glutted 
torehouses” but will foster a friendly 
rit among the suffering countries 
ward democracy, 


HERE’S A 


be Colo Off 


FROM Maca YEasT! 
1. Have A Garden Your Friends Will Envy! 
2. Make Bread and Rolls Your Family. Will Love! 


Take Advantage Of This Amazing 
Combination Bulb and Seed Offer! 


. ONLY 10c AND 3 MACA YEAST 


WRAPPERS BRING YOU ALL THIS! 


@ 6 Giadioli Bulbs—Special Varieties 
Each a different Color! 


@ Big, Choice Selection of Old-fash- 
ioned Cutting-Garden Seeds—30 Dif- 
ferent, Beautiful Varieties of Flowers! 


@ Package of Zinnia Seeds —8 Differ- 
ent Varieties — Many Different Colors! 


ERE’S a grand offer—one of the big 

gest value offers—we've ever heard 
of! And it brings you the opportunity of 
having a truly glorious garden if yout act 
at once. 

We went to Hewett P. Mulford, one of 
America’s finest bulb and seed companies, 
and had them make this special selection. 
It’s positively packed with value. And we 
are offering it to you solely to induce you 
to try the new Maca Yeast more quickly 

We believe you'll start using 
Maca Yeasteventually anyway, be- 
cause it offers so many outstandin 
advantages, but we think you 4 


should learn about it right now. \, 


Maca is the marvelous new fast 


Cn - NORTHWESTERN YEAST Co., 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Lil. 


mae 


A, 
vA 
WD SEND NOW !—Offer 
: Expires April 30th! 
oe vo , 


acting granular yeast that keeps without 
refrigeration—the most convenient yeast 
you've ever used. You can actually keep a 
handy supply on your pantry shelf. And 
just wait ’til your family tastes the rich 
old-fashioned flavor that Maca Yeast 
gives to bread and rolls! You'll get com- 
pliments of the kind that will make you 
delighted with your discovery of Maca. 
So try Maca right away and send in for 
the glorious selection of bulbs and seeds 
we're offering. Don’! delay. Enjoy 
the “Double Delight’’ of giving 
your family a new flavor thrill with 
Maca-madebakings—havea flower 
garden this year that will really 
“do you proud.”” Send Now! 
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. 


S-P3-16-41 


Enclosed please find 10c in coin and 3 Maca Yeast 
wrappers. Please send me special selection of flower bulbs 


and seeds. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Conservation Dividends 


Nature lovers in this country did 
not begin to wake up to the fact that 
indiscriminate destruction of fish and 
game, in and out of “season, would 
soon deplete our streams, fields and 
forests of wildlife, until 1900. But con- 
servation policies and protective laws 
adopted since then have accomplished 
wonders, Not only have they resulted 
in substantial increases in the number 
of fish, wildfowl and wildlife in gen- 
eral, thus’ preserving sports once 
threatened with extinction, but they 
have created a profitable business for 
the states and the nation. 

Recent figures issued by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Interior 
Department show that in 1939 more 
than 7,646,190 fishing, hunting and 
trapping licenses were issued by the 
48 states and Alaska. These licenses 
(including the 1,111,561 Federal duck 
stamps sold at $1 each) brought the 
states and nation more than $12,998,- 
160 in revenue. In addition to this, the 
states also profited from the vast sums 
spent by sportsmen for camping and 
hunting equipment and supplies. 





Food Stamp Spread 


Started on a modest scale at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., in May, 1938, the Govern- 
ment’s “food stamp” plan had a two- 
fold purpose: 1) A relief measure 
aimed at raising the dietary standards 
of those receiving Federal aid, 2) One 
of several remedies for the surplus 
farm commodity problem. 

Despite its experimental nature, the 
plan soon proved to be popular. As a 
result, it has been one of the Admin- 
istration’s fastest growing relief-sur- 
plus remedies, and bids fair to be one 
of the most successful. Although it 
was operating in only 14 localities in 
November, 1939, its spread since then 
has been phenomenal. Inclusion of 
metropolitan New York in the plan 
recently took it definitely out of the 
experimental stage, and by next June 
it will be in force in practically every 
large city in the country. By that time 
it is expected to be disposing of $10,- 
000,000 worth of food a month, with 
some 5,000,000 beneficiaries partici- 
pating. 

By way of review, this is how the 
food stamp plan works: In order not 
to disrupt the established retail gro- 
cery trade of a city, that local ma- 
chinery is used for distributing sur- 
plus food commodities. Persons on 
Government relief receive in their re- 
lief payments each week, in lieu of 
cash, $1 in the form of orange stamps 
for each member of the family, These 
orange stamps are good for the pur- 
chase of any foodstuffs the recipients 
may require or desire. But with every 
$1 in orange stamps they receive 50 
cents in blue stamps—free. Local 





Temple in The Times-Picayune 





Food Stamp Plan Unanimously Approved 


grocers accept the blue stamps only 
for foodstuffs currently designated by 
the Government as “surplus.” Then 
the Government redeems the stamps 
in cash, 





Farm Agencies 

For years the farmer and his prob- 
lems have been the special worry or 
“hobby” of numerous Government 
agencies and agents. But all this has 
apparently been changed. Currently, 
according to the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, one of the largest na- 
tional farm organizations, the farmer’s 
biggest worry is the various over- 
lapping Government farm agencies 
and agents. And despite that old say- 
ing about “turn about is fair play,” 
many farmers don’t like it, 

In Washington to support legisla- 
tion before Congress calling for :a 
“bottom under farm prices” in the 
form of parity loans (see page 4), Ed- 
ward A, O’Neal, president of the Farm 
Bureau, charged that so many separate 
Government agencies are working in- 
dependently at representing the farm- 
er and trying to help him handle his 


Random Statistics 


HE Pacific Coast’s aircraft pro- 
duction in 1940 was 32 times that 

of 1929 . . . @ Silver msed in arts 
and industry in the U.S. and Canada 
during 1940 totaled an estimated 
41,000,000 ounces, largest amount in 
history . . . @ The money in cir- 
culation on Jan. 31, 1941, was 
$8,593,463,919—or $64.90 per capita 
. @ Americans eat 5.3 pounds 


of cheese each a year . . .@ At 
the beginning of 1941, there were 
two bales of cotton in the world for 
every bale likely to be used during 


the year. . . @ An average of four 
out of every five trees planted in 
shelterbelts by the Prairie States 
Forestry Project during 1940 have 
survived. -Since 1935, 14,000 miles 
of shelterbelts have been planted on 
22,000 farms. Some of the early cot- 
tonwoods are already 40 feet high. 
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problems that they cause “waste. . 
travagance and confusion.” 

According to O’Neal, there are ; 
more than a dozen Federal agen, 
dealing with the farmer. He says | 
have 33,558 permanent employees. 
that last year they spent nearly | 
000,000 on administrative costs—fy 
which would have otherwise gon: 
farmers. Warning that unless 
costs and duplication of efforts \ 
eliminated the bulk of the far: 
would reject the Government’s 
gram, O’Neal, whose organiza 
claims to speak for 400,000 farm { 
ilies, proposed merging al] exi 
farm agencies under a five-man. 
partisan board to co-ordinat: 
whole program. 


Jobs for Women 


Women will be employed “by 
thousands” in the defense pro; 
according to Secretary of Labor | 
ces Perkins. And she gives couns 
both such prospective employees 
their employers. Speaking befor: 
joint session of the National Ass: 
tion of Deans of Women and the 
tional Association of Principals 
Girl Schools at Atlantic City, Miss |! 
kins made a plea for equal stand 
of labor for men and women, 
Women, she declared, excel in \ 
requiring care and constant alertn: 
good eyesight and use of light inst 
ments such as gauges, microm: 
and vernier caflpers. She demanded 
for them a 40-hour week, avoidanc: | 
overtime, fair wages (as good as m: | 
for the same work) and a healthy | 
safety program, She cautioned |! ) 















































































women workers not to “burn any « 
cupational bridges behind them,” 

as to be ready for peace-time pur: 

following the war activity, 


New Highs 


Furniture industry, with orders 
per cent over corresponding period 
last year, is doing the biggest busin: 
in many years... @ Recent moving o/ 
more than nine billions of gold to For! 
Knox, Ky., brought total there to 2 
record of $14,579,591,387....¢@ On J 
1 civil employees in executive bra: 
of U. S. service reached an all-time 
peak of 1,185,558, ... © The farmine 
acreage of the U. S. contained in mor 
than 6,000,000 farms was found gr: 
er than ever before by census of 1°41". 
.+.® Total assets and deposits 0! 
tional banks in U. S, and possess 
—$39,733,962,000—were higher De 
31 last than on any previous call! dat 
... © Retail buying for the week end- 
ing the 1st of March reached best |: 
els for more than a decade, said ! 

& Bradstreet. ,. @ As of Jan. 1, fact 
workers’ average hourly earni! 
were 68.3, highest since 1932 
@ Department store sales, on a coun- 
try wide basis, were up five per 
for the week ending March 1, com) 
ed to the same week a year ago. 

ok SE La 

The gold standard has* now bee? 
forgotten, and the Golden Rule, too, !2 
many parts of the world. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Delaware Blues 


1644 the general court of the set- 


rent at New Haven, Conn., decided 
t the “judicial laws of God as they 


» declared by Moses” should con- 
te a rule for all courts in the 
nv. These laws were written in 


< form and bound with blue paper, 


which, some say, came the nick- 
e “Blue Laws.” 
little less than 100 years later—in 
the settlers of Delaware, like 
of other states, adopted a set of 
patterned after the puritanical 
Haven code. Punishment on the 
ry and the 


“that the laws in their entirety are 
unenforceable.” 

Despite all the national attention 
focused on the campaign, however, the 
legislators were apparently still un- 
convinced. The House unanimously 
passed a resolution condemning the 
wholesale enforcement of the old laws. 
To this Attorney General Morford re- 
plied: “Each Sunday will grow worse 
until the laws are amended.” 


Camp Welfare 


A matter that concerns all Amer- 
icans today is the moral and spiritual 
welfare of our 








c whipping 
women have 
since been 
»lished, but 
of the Sun- 
blue laws of 
Delaware have re- 
ed on the 
tute books, and 
been a storm 
ter off and on 
the turn of 
entury. 
\though other 
es have not re- 
ed all the blue 
laws on their 
books, they do not 
enforce them. Nei- 
ther has Delaware 
been enforcing all 


Sermonette 


EMOCRACY is not mainly a 
form of government. It is a 
spirit ‘6f and about life. It is an 


attitude toward life that is larger 


than any form of control . . . It is 
a disposition within us that we ex- 
tend to both ourselves as individ- 
uals and to our existence as mem- 
bers of a social order. Like indi- 
viduals, democracy may have either 
a bad or a good disposition. If its 
disposition is good, then democracy 
is human nature seeking to be as 
good as it knows how to be. From 
this sort of democracy comes the 


understanding that no man or wom- 
an can be sole dictator of his or 
her own life but that true life comes 
only from each of us living as mem- 
bers of an ordered society .,. . 
Nothing but the total! idea of the 


boys away from 
home at training 
camp. With the 
179 Army canton- 
ments and num- 
berless Naval sta- 
tions in the nation 
being rapidly fill- 
ed with men from 
all walks of life, 
the problem of 
providing them 
with a normal 
amount of whole- 
some recreation 
while on leave 
has become gigan- 
tic. Our larger 
cities may not be 
at a loss for means 
of entertaining 


atives at Do- 


er” amend- 


blue laws in brotherhood of 
it years. 
weeks ago the 
se of Repre- 


defeated by 
votes a “re- 


that would 
wiped the 
statute 
s clean and placed Sunday observ- 
largely in the hands of local gov- 
ents throughout the state. Then, 
effort to convince the legislators 
the out-moded laws should be re- 
1, State Attorney General James 
ford launched a campaign of 
enforcement. 
the first Sunday of this campaign 
te witnessed the strangest “crime 
‘in its history. As the old laws 
bit any kind of work on Sunday, 
000 citizens were arrested for 
king the. Sabbath.” Summonses 
lations were handed out to bus 
rs, Street car motormen, news- 
restaurant proprietors, milkmen, 
lerks and so on. Each one who 
the law faced a penalty of $4 to 
24 hours in jail. 
le most state residents took the 
r more or less as a joke, it was no 
Attorney Morford. He traveled 
th the state trying to furnish 
‘tors with conerete examples 


But ligious idea, can 
from being just one more form of 
control. The democratic “feel about 
life” merges into the religious “feel 
about life”; and that unity means 
freedom for man’s soul, 

Rev. George Lawrence Parker, 

Unitarian Church, 

Keene, N. H. 





all men, the re- the men, but in 


small towns near 
Army camps and 
Naval stations the 
recreational and 
social problem 
will be exception- 
ally acute, 

Means of enter- 
taining the men in 
camp is, of course, 
being supplied by the Government. 
But for those who prefer to go 
into town, the _ responsibility for 
their welfare will rest upon the 
various communities — the civilian 
and religious authorities. To assist in 
assuming this burden many large wel- 
fare organizations, including the Y. M. 
C. A., Y. W. C. A., Jewish Welfare 
Board, Knights of Columbus and the 
Salvation Army, have banded together 
to form the National United Welfare 
Committee. In addition, other or- 
ganizations throughout the land have 
rallied and are-rallying behind the 
movement to prepare the _ greatest 
morale building, recreational and 
spiritual guidance program in history 
for our national defense forces. 

———6—<—@j{—-___ 

Uncle Eli Podger claims the only 
danger possible from those who con- 
tinually harp about fearing the future 
is that they are likely to fumble the 
present. 


keep democracy 








Here’s a dependable remedy — 
Arm & Hammer, or Cow Brand, 
Baking Soda, classified as pure 
Bicarbonate of Soda by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association Council, 


Arm & Hamm, 
may be - 


(Please print name and address) 





Or Cow Brand, 


. 


Il ease the 
nd burns, 
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John Ward Studebaker 


“We must once and for all elimi- 
nate illiteracy. The enemy of De- 
mocracy is civic ignorance.” 


OUCHED in these _ statements, 
taken from a speech by U. S. 
Commissioner of Education John 


Ward Studebaker, you have his life’s 
ambition. Nation - wide eradication 
of ignorance and the dissemination, 
as well as assimilation of knowledge, 
is his ultimate goal. Considering the 
work accomplished during his seven 
years as Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Studebaker bids fair to complete 
his self-imposed task before he is 
many years older. 


Born on June 10, 1887, in McGregor, 
Ia., John Studebaker, as a boy, showed 
an aptitude for leadership, possessed 
an alert mind, and a short, wiry body 
that seemed to be a regular dynamo. 
To be an athletic coach became his first 
ambition; to this was later added that 
of mathematics teacher. Upon his 
graduation from high school, he en- 
tered Leander Clark College, in To- 
ledo, Ohio, Here his ability to lead 
others and plan activities again mani- 
fested itself. 

The year 1910 found the young man 
just leaving college and receiving an 
appointment as athletic coach and the 
youngest school principal (age 23 
years) in the high school system at 
Guthrie Center, la. This was followed 
in quick succession by a post as prin- 
cipal in Mason City, 1911-14, and as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in 
Des Moines, 1914-20. He fulfilled his 
duties so thoroughly that six years 
later John Studebaker became super- 
intendent of the Des Moines schools, 
although his work as assistant super- 
intendent had been interrupted by the 
outbreak of the First World War, dur- 
ing which he became National Direc- 
tor of the Junior Red Cross. When the 
strife ended, he was sent to Europe to 
oversee the improving of conditions 
for school children in war-torn areas. 

In 1920, when Dr, Studebaker was 
made superintendent of the Des Moines 
schools, the city became aware it had 
a man who was determined to make 
knowledge available to everyone. He 
made a survey of the city’s school 
buildings and commenced a program 
that involved the erection of 30 schools 
and additions. At one period 16 of 
these, some of them costing more than 
$1,000,000, were under construction 
at the same time. There was just one 
school needed to complete the pic- 
ture; so Dr. Studebaker campaigned 
through the city for months, and final- 
Jy obtained sponsorship of the Smouse 
Opportunity School for physically 
handicapped children. The school was 
designed so the children would have 
every chance to cultivate their minds 
without being made unduly aware of 
their handicaps. 





“It will never work,” many prar 
tested, “The children’s being segre- 
gated will make them become more 
aware of their shortcomings!”’ But 
Superintendent Studebaker knew bet- 
ter. And a school spirit and morale 
grew up among those kiddies that 
would have shamed normal] students. 


Under Dr. Studebaker’s supervision, 
the rooms of this school, and others be- 
ing built, were designed to accommo- 
date every conceivable type of appara- 
tus that would make education more 
interesting for the pupils. There were 
map racks, screens for motion pictures 
and slide projection, shelves for books 
and magazines, and gadgets for teach- 
ing geography, history,etc. In prepa- 
ration for a scheme which- was then 





Dr. Studebaker Fights Illiteracy 


taking form in his mind, special atten- 
tion was paid to obtaining good acous- 
tics in every classroom and audi- 
torium, 

Having arranged matters for the ju- 
veniles, the Superintendent, in 1933, 
turned his attention to the adults and 
literally turned the city of Des Moines 
into a single great classroom. In every 
neighborhood he established meeting 
places in centrally located schoo] au- 
ditoriums. Next, men and women who 
were experts in conducting open for- 
ums were hired, and the forums were 
thrown open to the public. 


T FIBST the citizens were skepti- 

cal, but the news soon spread that 
the speakers dwelt on topics relating 
to everyday problems, and that a half 
hour was devoted .to questions. So 
eventually a “Standing Room Only” 
sign was hung up at every forum. 
Each neighborhood had a discussion 
leader who encouraged the audience 
to ask questions; one of these was 
our present Vice President, Henry 
Wallace. In this manner was born 
the nation’s first outstanding, com- 
prehensive, and carefully prepared 
program of forums, inaugurated un- 
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der public auspices, ever to be su-- 
cessfully developed as part of the p 
lic school system. 

In October, 1934, the Department of 
Interior called Studebaker to fil] ; 
vacant Commissioner of Educati: 
chair, It was not very long before the 
Office of Education discovered that {! 
Middle Westerner refused to cont 
himself to mere routine office work 
The new Commissioner of Educati 
started out & educate the entire nat; 


ADIO audiences were among 
first to appreciate that there \ 

new life in the Office of Educati 
Many persons, for the first time, found 
that the Smithsonian Institution . 
tained things other than files of mus 
tattered, incomprehensible  scienti(i, 
notes. For example, the nation’s “firs; 
walk-up apartments,” the home of the 
cliff dwellers, became more than jus! 
images on picture postcards. Dr, Stuc 
baker’s “World Is Yours” program put 
living people into the adobe ruins, and 
many other programs sponsored }y 
the Offiee of Education now carr) 
Americans to strange lands via the ai! 

With the advent of the radio pr 
grams, the secret of classrooms with 
perfect acoustics came out. Schoo! 
were given radio sets; a short wav 
band, known as the “FM” band, » 
reserved exclusively for America’s 
Boards of Education. In addition | 
the broadcasts, Boards of Education 
may obtain scripts on every subject 
from the “Script Exchange” in the 
Office of Education, for broadcasting 
over a school’s loud speaker system, 
or over the local radio station. “Had 
not the present war broken out,” 
said Dr. Studebaker, “it is certain 
that every school would have had 
radio receiving equipment and ever) 
city’s Board of Education would hav: 
installed a short wave radio.” 

Among other innovations brought 
about by Commissioner Studebak: 
were the supplying of education to th 
C. C. C. boys, a history lesson on Latin 
America by radio, establishing an ex- 
change of ideas between schools for 
the improvement of class procedure, 
and adding to the subjects covered in 
vocational schools. His work among 
the latter schools became more impor- 
tant when the defense program began. 
Last May Commissioner Studebake' 
held conferences pertaining to train- 
ing men for National Defense indus 
tries. At that time a quota of 700,()' 
trained men By June, 1941, was se! 
but recent surveys show the vocati: 
al defense training program is ahead 
of schedule and ready to turn « 
nearly 300,000 trained men over th 
quota fixed. 

That is the work of a man 
so wants to accomplish his task 
the shortest possible time that he |! 
fuses to detour into the hallway when 
passing from office to office—he uses 
the countless connecting doors. And 
that is the story of Commissioner John 
Studebaker, the man who enthusiast! 
cally calls attention to improveme"!s 
in education, yet is all unaware thal, 
but for him, the progress might no! 
have been as rapid. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Squatters’ Fights 


rhis department is not the place to 
discuss the squabbles and frictions 
which columnists keep telling us have 
broken out in the national defense of- 
fices—that $l-a-year men and New 
Dealers are biting in the clinches, or 
that “desk generals” are breathing 
fiery threats against a paper clip trust. 
But we have followed one internecine 
war within the defense movement. 
it’s the old story of squatter vs. pio- 
neer. The battleground is almost any 
habitable building, and the spoils of 
conquest is office space. 

If you’ve ever mistakenly arrived at 
ihe wrong office in a government build- 
ing, then walked through seemingly 
endless miles of corridor to reach the 
right one, it doesn’t seem possible that 
the government could be pressed for 
room. But it is. And the battle for 

fice space has grown so intense that 
bureaus and divisions now guard their 
oflices with the ferocity of a she-wolf 
protecting her young. If vigilance is 
relaxed for one minute, a bureau head 
s likely to walk into his office one 

orning and find it has been an- 
hlussed, usually by one of the ex- 
panding defense branches. 

lake the new Social Security Build- 
ing, for example. (Except that the Of- 
fice of Production Management has al- 
ready taken it.) For months the 4,200 
Social Security workers exiled in Balti- 
more had been hoping for the day 
their own building would be complet- 
ed in the capital. But when it opened, 
OPM, headed by Mr. Knudsen-Hillman, 
had beaten them to the door. Social 
Security is still in Baltimore. 

Sometimes the battle for space is 
even more complicated. When ex- 
Senator Sherman Minton was appoint- 
ed as a Presidential administrative as- 
sistant, he wanted an office near the 
White House. He calmly “muscled in” 
to the State Building office of Nelson 
Rockefeller, Coordinator of Commerce 

d Culture for the Americas. Mr. 
Rockefeller didn’t fancy camping out 
on the Ellipse; so he pushed the Bu- 
u of Fisheries out of its Commerce 
lding offices. The Bureau, now 

ed in the Potomac Park Apart- 

ts, won’t get much rest: the apart- 

t is to be torn down to make room 

1 new War Department building. 
Hotels and apartments are feeling 

pressure too, They were among 

lirst strategic points captured 
ig the “second British invasion 

Washington.” The British Pur- 

ng Commission occupies an en- 

floor of the Willard Hotel, and 
it so wired for sound that alarms 
£0 off as you enter a door with the 
ng foot first. The British Air Mis- 
has taken over the entire “Mellon 
irtments,” a luxurious building 
here the late Treasury Secretary 
Once lived, 
UVur own Treasury Department has 


\ 





expanded into two floors of the Raleigh 
Hotel, where it houses its division in 
charge of frozen foreign funds. Nor 
must we forget the politicos: Ed Flynn 
recently moved the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee into 23 rooms at the 
Mayflower Hotel. 


Ooo 
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Miss Freedom 
JE apni all PATHFINDER has said 

about the figure atop the Capitol 
dome not being the “Goddess of Lib- 
erty” or “Armed Liberty,” or an In- 
dian, folks in Washington and else- 
where go right 
on calling it 
by , something 
other than its 
proper name. 
So, for the 
teenth time, 
we repeat that 
the correct 
cognomen for 
this statue ‘is 
“Freedom.” 

Miss Free- 
dom has a 
particular at- 
traction for 
PAT HFIND- 
ER because 
her slender 
lines were cast 
in the foundry 
of Clark Mills 
which stood 
on practically 
the very spot 
that PAT H- 
FIN DER’S 
buildings now occupy. She was de- 
signed in Rome by Thomas Crawford 
in 1855 and the model shipped to this 
country where the statue was cast. 

Miss Freedom is all of 19% feet tall 
and stands nearly 300 feet above the 
street level. To get a close-up view 
of her you have to pull up 365 narrow 
and winding steps to the Capitol dome. 
For that reason few persons go to call 
on her. Instead, they usually go to 
the National Museum to look over the 
huge plaster model from which the 
figure was cast (see cut). 

Despite her 86 years, Miss Freedom 
is still quite hefty. Her weight, ac- 
cording to the records, is 15,000 
pounds. - Because of her lofty position 
she is equipped with lightning rods. 
That this precaution is necessary is 
shown by the fact. that the platinum 
tipped ornaments on her bonnet (hel- 
met) are often fused by lightning and 
have to be replaced. 





Model of Freedom 





Notes About Town 


Because of interest in the current 
“lease-lend” debate, some 2,500 persons 
a day visit the crowded Senate gal- 
leries. Often visitors wait in line for 
two or three hours before they can 
find room . . . @ Believing that too 
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many libraries take the position that 
“the only good poet is a dead poet,” 
Librarian of Congress Archibald Mac- 
Leish has inaugurated a Poetry Read- 
ing series at the Library. The first 
poet was California’s Robinson Jef- 
fers, whose theme was “The Poet and 
Democracy.”. , @ Rep. Sam Rayburn is 
the first bachelor Speaker of the House 
since Thomas B. (“Czar”) Reed in the 
1890’s. His sister, Lucinda Rayburn, 
who manages the Speaker’s Texas 
farm, is now acting as his hostess. 

. © The only person to wear a 
cutaway coat to all sessions of the 
House is 72-year-old William Tyler 
Page, Chief Clerk. Starting his 60th 
year as a Capitol employee, he says: 
“When I first came to the Capitol they 
all wore Prince Alberts. I thought 
then and still think that is the proper 
kind of dress in this atmosphere.” 


View Book of Washington 














The Nation’s Capital 
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VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 

graphed views of world’s greatest Capital All im- 
portant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Blidg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bidg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most important city. Send 25¢ 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, postpaid. 
Make nice graduation, birthday or party gifts. 


Price, postpaid in U. S., 25c ea., 5 for *] 
PATHFINDER, Pathfinder Building, Washington, D.C, 
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Tubes 
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Physical 
Therapy 
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Only Zenith engineering and mass production permit 
this enormous value. Operates on electric light line, 
saving dollars and battery costs, thereby acting as 
an auxiliary unit to your wearable hearing ald. If you 
are hard of hearing and responsible, we trust you. 
Try Ravox for ten days with our ¢ompliments at 
no cost whatever to you. Easy payment plan if you 
decide to keep it 


Made by 
ZENITH RADIO 
CORPORATION 


Your Guarantes 
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I Zenith Radio Corporation 4 
I 680 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois ' 
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“Know America” Contest 

LL good things must end, too. So 

PATHFINDER takes this means 
of notifying its readers, and “Know 
America” contestants in particular, 
that the closing date of the contest is 
now past. The managers and judges 
are busily at work and the WINNERS 
will be announced as soon as they 
have finished. Because of a flood of 
last-minute entrants, however, such 
an announcement will not be possible 
for another month. At that time, 
though, we will publish a complete 
list of the winners, together with the 
questions and winning answers. 

Meanwhile, the publisher, the edi- 

tors and the contest manager wish to 
thank all those who participated, and 
to wish each and every entrant the 
best of luck. Although all entrants 
cannot win, we trust that everyone de- 
rived some benefit from this timely 
jogging of memories on American gov- 
ernment and history. 


q 
Bulwark of Liberty 


ISSOURI has once more furnished 

proof of the truth in that classic 
saying that a strong and independent 
judiciary is the bulwark of our liber- 
ties. And this proof came from the 
State Supreme Court itself. 

Since Election Day the governor- 
ship of Missouri had been a play 
thing of machine politics. Though 
Republican Candidate Forest C. Don- 
nell got 3,613 votes more than Law- 
rence McDaniel, his Democratic op- 
ponent, and was duly elected governor, 
the Democratic-controlled state legis- 
lature decided to hold up Governor 
Donnell’s inauguration until it inves- 
tigated the election for evidences of 
fraud. This refusal to declare the 
election of Governor Donnell gave 
Missouri a six-months period of em- 
barrassment, if not disgrace, which 
was only ended when the Supreme 
Court, in typical “Show Me” fashion, 
ordered the legislature to declare “the 
person having the highest number of 
votes” the winner. 

People outside of Missouri are not 
in the best position to judge election 
frauds there. But in view of the fact 
that the court ‘was unanimous in its 
decision, and that some Democratic 
leaders took the same stand, they can- 
not be blamed for believing that the 
legislative majority acted from plain 
partisan politics. 

Again we can see the wisdom of the 
founding fathers who directed that our 
judges hold office for life and be thus 


‘ 


Pitzpatrick in The ‘St. Batts Star-Times 
The “Majesty of the Law” Raises a Hand 


removed from political considerations. 
They have been placed in a position to 
do justice without fear. On the con- 
trary, legislative bodies, elected by 
partisan vote, have regularly shown 
their incompetence to sit in judgment 
when political matters are involved. 
The United States Senate has demon- 
strated again and again that such 
“judges” vote for political reasons, di- 
viding along the party line. P 

As long as this country has a strong, 
independent and honest judiciary its 
democracy is safe. 


q 
Reading Aloud 


HOMAS De QUINCY, writing more 
than 100 years ago, declared that 
ability to read aloud was one of the 
rarest accomplishments. -Players, he 
said, are the worst readers of all. “Peo- 
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overstep the modesty of nature.” 


If that great scholar could come }). 
and listen today he would find |i: 
or no improvement. Our public }. 
formers either “tear a passion to | 
ters” or go to the other extreme 
being so apparently oppressed by fe. 
ing as to be rendered almost spee 
less. For example, the average rac 
announcer, in reading some little x 
or giving the words of a hymn 
quartet is about to sing, beco: 
unctuous to the point of nausea. | 
solemn and sepulchral tones give 
impression that he is speaking «| 
tense funeral ceremony. His v: 
loses all naturalness and human 1 
and the listener is likely to turn 
dial for something more pleasant 


HERE a good reader is most n: 
ful—and seldom found—is in 
family circle. There is no more sati: 
ing pleasure than sitting relaxed ; 
listening to an intelligent reading 
pieces of the world’s great literatu 
We double our pleasure by getting | 
sound as well as the sense. But 
too often we get too much sense| 
sound. Too frequently the reader 
charmed by the sound of his own voi 
and proceeds to put in “expression’ 
his own idea of expression. 
strike a sing-song note that rapid 
wearies the hearer. 
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ple in general,” he added, “either ;-.., ; 
poetry without any passion at all, . 


Others 


Able and willing readers are abou 


as scarce as good opera signers. | 
have one is more desirable than ha 
ing an organ player with his orga 


Yet there are millions of potential!) 


good readers. They just don’t get t! 
right encouragement and practice. 
Poetry, especially, should be hea: 


as well as understood and felt. Lik 


our old popular songs, the poetic m 
terpieces of the ages could be a 
should be heard with pleasure ag 
and again. The hearing would 

only please the senses but uplift | 
soul. Much beautiful prose could a! 


be heard with like pleasure and proli! 


And the sharing of such joys w 
others, which goes with reading alo 
doubles all the benefits. 

Right now, more than at any per 
since De Quincy’s day, perhaps, is | 
time to produce and develop ¢ 
readers. The old schools of elocuti 
which taught us to shake the life « 
of a poem, like a dog with a rat, 
at last deflated and abandoned. \ 
can start again with a better und 
standing. The standard of judgm: 
is simple: Is it a pleasure to list« 
If you hear two or three people s# 
“I could listen to him for hours,” th« 
you have a good reader. 

q 

“Capitalists rush round of parti 
said a Washington newspaper soci 
headline. Probably they are study 
bottlenecks. 
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How many languages are there in the 
world, and which is spoken by the most 
people? 

e According to a count made by 

e French Academy a few years ago, 
there are 2,769 languages spoken by 
the peoples of this earth. More people 

se Chinese in its various dialects than 

eak any other tongue—some 488,- 
73,000. English is the second most 

pular language, being the native 

ngue of more than 250,000,000 per- 

s, of whom, half are Americans. An- 

ef 50,000,000, more or less, use it as 

econd language. The various Hindi 

ngues are spoken by 216,000,000; 

hile Russian, with 166,000,000 and 
Spanish with 103,000,000, rank next. 


* * 7 


What is the oldest university under the 
{merican Flag? 


e¢The University of Santo Tomas, 
enerally believed to have been found- 
ed at Manila, Philippine Islands, in 
i611, is considered the oldest univer- 
sity under our flag. Its present en- 
ollment is about 4,500 students. 


* *. * 


Are there any lepers in the United 
States? And if so, why does not the dis- 
ease spread? 


e There are about 1,000 lepers in 
the continental United States, of which 
almost 400 are at the U. S. Public 
Health Service’s leprosarium at Car- 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 
IOWA 

Nickname—“Hawkeye” State. 

Motto—Our Liberties We Prize and 
Our Rights We Maintain. 

State Flower—Wild Rose. 

\rea—55,986 sq. mi. (24th in rank). 

Population (1940) — 2,538,268 (20th 
in rank; 45.3 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Native White, 5; Negro, 
4. 

Wealth (estimated) —%$6,586,000,000 
*2.590 per capita). 

Settled—1788. 

Entered Union—1846. 

Capital—Des Moines (Pop. 159,819). 

Largest City—Des Moines. 

Government — General Assembly 

sists of a senate of 50 members 

| a house of representatives of 108 
embers. Represented in Congress 
by two senators and nine representa- 








Covernor—George A. Wilson (Rep.), 
1 two years; salary, $7,500. 
?roduets—Corn, oats, butter, eggs, 
nuts, coal, gypsum plaster, 
ling stone, clay products, machin- 
etc. Iowa is the world center for 
corn and timothy seed. 
Polities—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
Democrats polled 578,800. votes 
4nd Republicans 632,370. Electoral 
\ -Republican 11. 












THE ANSWER IS— 





ville, La. Other leprosaria are main- 
tained in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, Hawaii and of course the Philip- 
pines. Leprosy appears to occur more 
readily in tropical than northern cli- 
mates. But the point of infection for 
the disease is so low that many per- 
sons have worked with lepers for 
years without being touched by the 
disease, 


* * * 


When was the date of Presidential in- 
augurations changed from March 4 to 
January 20? 


@ In 1937. The change was effect- 
ed by the 20th amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution, 


How many daughters has Frances Cora 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, and to whom 
are they married? 


@ Secretary Perkins (Mrs. Paul C. 
Wilson) has one daughter, Suzanne, 
now Mrs. David M. Hare, 


* . 


Our Government has a number of “dol- 
lar-a-year men” working for it under the 
defense program. How does a “dollar-a- 
year man” live on a dollar a year? 


e This dollar-a-year business refers 
only to salary. There are now more 
than 100 “dollar-a-year men” working 
for the Government. Some of them 
live on their incomes from other 
sources and ‘wait until the end of the 
year to draw their $1 by check. Others, 
however, make claims for additional 
compensation. All dollar-a-year offi- 
cials are entitled to $5 a day expense 
money while in Washington and travel 
expenses to and from their homes and 
on official trips. 


What is a waltzing mouse? 


® Arodent found in China has earn- 
ed this name because of its strange 
antics, apparently while trying to catch 
its own tail. 





WORD ORIGINS 





Advertisement: A public notice. 
Our word advertise is not a product 
of this modern age of high-pressure 
seHing. It springs, instead, from the 
ancient Latin advertere, meaning to 
turn to; and from the French avertir 
or advertir, meaning to warn or to 
give notice to, Advertisement comes 
from the French avertissement or 
advertissement, meaning “giving no- 
tice.’ Today, an advertisement is a 
public notice, especially one in some 
public print, such as° a newspaper, 
magazine or book. And advertising 
(generally) is any form of public an- 
nouncement intended to aid directly 
in the sale of a commodity, doctrine 
or idea, 
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Does Your Throat 


Have That 
Dusty Feeling ? 


That’s because it’s dry, tender, sensitive. Don't 
neglect it. Seek fast relief by taking JAYNE’S 
EXPECTORANT. 





It works two ways: as a sedative, soothing the 
tickling tender membranes of the throat, and internal- 
ly by stimulating the flow of natural secretions, thus 
moistening dry clogged air passages and softening 
phlegm to makeit easier to raise. Demand JAYNE’S 
EXPECTORANT of your druggist, and be sure you 
get the package with the big red “J'’, Send this ad 
for free kitchen knife. Nothing to buy. Jayne & Son, 
9 Vine St., Phila., Pa. Offer expires March 30, 1941: 








Earn a 


STEADY - 
e INCOME 


Selling Household’s COMPLETE line of Paper and 
Household necessities. More than 2000 men and wom- 
en are building a secure business for themselves by 
servicing customers in their homes with our complete 
line of Dusting Paper, Paper Floor Mops, Toilet Tis- 
sue, Wax Paper, Stationery, Napkins, etc 


WE EXTEND CREDIT TO YOU 


We have a plan for those who qualify whereby you do 
not have to invest in merchandise. Ask for complete 
details. WRITE TODAY. 

Household Paper Products Co. 


1325 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 





INVENTORS 


Secure patent protection now Avoid delays. 

new Free copyrighted book, "How To Protect your 
Invention” and Free “Invention Record’’ form Ex- 
perienced, conscientious counsel Reasonable fees— 


Write today. McMORROW & 


easy payment plan. 
102-L. Bar- 


BERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
rister Building, Washington, D. C. 


ALLEN'S ohn 


8 to 4 ft. Apple 20c; 8-ft. Peach 15e¢ each, Postpaid. Get our new 
1941, 64- e free catalog. Complete plantings for farm or city lots. 


Trees, shrubs, vines, bulbs or seeds . . te today. 
ALLEN’S ‘NURSERY & SEED HOUSE FREE 
Box 24 ¢ Geneva, Ohio TP PATAY 4 





One reader says “I have found TWE 
MASTER KEY and with it each day am 
unlocking the storehouse of wisdom and 
success of which I was heretofore igno- 
rant.”” You, too, may find the Master Key 
if you send a postal card to 


THE MASTER KEY SYSTEM, ST.LOUIS, MO: 


NEW ADDING MACHINE 
Fits Vest Pocket! 


Adds, subtracts, and multiplies to one billion—eosts 
only $2.95. Not a toy uaapmaeen workmanship. Ac- 
curate, fast. Sells easily to businom men, storekeep- 
ers, homes. Write at once for FREE AGENTS 
Sample Offer and Money-Making Pian. 
100 per cent profit ! 

VE-PO-AD, Dept. 215 
303 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO 










TRAIN FOR 


“7 ELECTRICITY 





#. C. LEWIS, President, COYNE ELECTR 
500 S&S. Paulina St., Dept. 31-68 , Chicago, il. ’ 


Send Big Free Book, wi with > ee on Coyne trofeins ang ten 
me about your **Pay-Tuitio fter-Graduation’’ 
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« PETROLUEM— 


(Continued from page 4) 


kerosene, produced by simple distilla- 
tion, and a feverish search was made 
for new oil. One night in 1860 a man 
left in charge of a refinery turned up 
the fire under his cauldron, increased 
the pressure, and stole away to a 
dance. When he got back he found 
not kerosene but gasoline—a new 
product, 


. Crude Oil Treasures 


Crude oil, or petroleum, is one of the 
most complex substances found in na- 
ture. Mainly it consists of thousands 
of different hydrocarbons, compounds 
of the two elements of hydrogen and 
carbon, a sort of stepping stone be- 
tween the inorganic world and the 
complex organic substances of living 
matter, Distillation separates the pe- 
troleum into five main classes of proda- 
ucts which are, in order of volatility: 
gasoline, kerosene, gas oil, lubricat- 
ing oil stock, and heavy bottoms. The 
last named produce heavy oils, as- 
phalt, greases, waxes, coke and other 
solids or semi-solids, 

It is in the distillation process that 
the treasures locked up in crude oil 
‘begin to separate and flow out in 
new forms. At first, the kerosene was 
distilled out and the rest thrown away, 
which was about like butchering a 
calf for the liver. By varying the heat 
and pressure and constantly improv- 
ing methods many new and valuable 
things have been found, and practical- 
ly nothing lost. 

In general, three processes are now 
used. The first is the old fractional 
distillation, which merely effected a 
physical separation of the different 
hydrocarbons. The “cracking” pro- 
cess goes further and, with great heat 
and pressure, chemical changes are 
obtained, which means the breaking 
up of the heavier molecules of the 
crude oil into lighter molecules of the 
various hydrocarbons found in gaso- 
line. This process has extracted twice 
as much gasoline from the crude oil 
as was formerly secured, and has 
doubled the life of our petroleum re- 
serves, A still newer process is poly- 
merization, which is a chemieal re- 
verse of cracking, in that it welds 
light into heavier molecules produc- 
ing thick liquids and solids that were 
formerly wasted. 


. Refining 


A modern oil refinery is an impos- 
ing array of many-shaped buildings 
with towers, tanks, stills, and roaring 
furnaces where the piped-in oil is sub- 
jected to various degrees of heat, cold 
and pressure, as required for the de- 
sired products. In a pipe still it is heat- 
ed to more than 700 degrees and con- 
verted into vapors, which go into a 
“bubble tower” to be “fractioned” into 
the main divisions. These vapors rise 
through perforated trays, one above 
another, the least volatile remaining 
as liquids while the most volatile, gas- 
oline, goes into a cooling condenser 


to be converted into that form. 

That gets about 25 per cent of the 
gasoline from the oil. Next the crack- 
ing process is used, by which the gas 
oil and other less volatile constituents 
are further decomposed under greater 
heat and pressure. Vapors are sent 
from pipe to drum to evaporators and 
finally into a special bubble tower 
from which another 25 per cent of gas- 
oline emerges. 

But more than gasoline comes from 
these complicated processes, It is im- 
possible to give a complete list of the 
products from oil, for they are being 
added to daily, and research men say 
they have just begun. But many are 
already important in commerce. There 
is a variety of alcohols, for instance, 
and it is claimed that the whole 100,- 
000,000 gallons of alcohol used an- 
nually could be produced from the 
cracked gases of oil. Products from 
the still are also used in fuels, refrig- 


nerrmmrenccc er 


A View of the Vast Standard Oil Refinery at Cleveland, Ohio 


erants, carbon black, inks, pigments, 
carbon paper, rubber, soaps, etc. 
Ethylene, one of these “olefins,” or 
unsaturated hydrocarbon gases, has 
developed into one of the most prolific 
raw materials known to chemistry. 
From the heavier matter come the 
greases, heavy oils, fuel oil, glycerin, 
waxes, asphalt, coke. 

Last year saw the sale of 300,000,000 
gallons of liquefied petroleum gases 
(butane and propane) and the produc- 
tion of 30 times that much. Fuel oil 
is becoming more and more popular 
for ordinary heating, and Diese! oils, 
which represent a further refined 
stage, are growing in use daily, More- 
over, strange as it may seem, more 
kerosene is being produced and sold 
today than ever before. 

The oil industry is not only able and 
ready to carry its own load, but to aid 
others that might suffer from bottle- 
necks. Toluene is an example. The 
old source of supply of this compo- 
nent of T.N.T. was, and is, the coke 
ovens, but they are not able to take 
care of the military needs. Hence the 
soaring price of toluene in the last 
war, But from petroleum, it is claim- 
ed, all the toluene possibly needed can 
be produced at a cost even lower than 
the present. 
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Another field that could be taken 
over is that of rubber. Synthetic ru)- 
ber made from petroleum has bee) 
on the market for some time, but | 
price is high. The oil men believe 
that it can be produced on a large 
scale, in case of need, at a price not 
much above the present for crude rub 
ber. In the Baton Rouge plant of th: 
Standard Oil Co. a million-dollar plan; 
is for the purpose of making “buna 
rubber, and it counts on a capacity) 
10,000 pounds a day, At the same pla 
“perbunan” is also to be produce: 
which it is asserted, can be vulca 
ized and worked on standard rubbe: 
machinery. In addition, unlike crude 
rubber, it resists swelling in gasolin 
or oils, A third kind made is called 
“Buna S” for which is claimed a mark 
ed superiority over natural rubber 
resistance to heat and abrasion. [n 
view of the threatened loss of 
largest source of American rub): 
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supply, that of the Far East, these be- 
ginnings of synthetic rubber are im- 
portant. 

As for the average American citizen 
lucky enough to have an auto to driv: 
he, too, can abandon all fears of an: 
immediate gasoline rationing. Our do- 
mestic demand for gasoline last year 
was 589,000,000 barrels, while exports 
were 24,000,000. For 1941 domestic d 
demands are expected to be about 63)).- 

000,000 barrels while exports will re- 

quire only about 20,000,000. The i 

dustry asserts its ability to almos 

double production if needful, and go 

on up indefinitely. And if petrole 
resources are ever exhausted, say 1! 
scientists, there remains an almost u 
limited supply of coal from whic 
high octane motor fuels can be pro- 
duced synthetically for thousands 
years. 


oe 
DO YOU KNOW THAT— 


In most American homes the m 
still the head of the house? 


¢ 


The human body is susceptible 
1,600 separate diseases? 





In parts of India a man may marr) 
a tree, then cut the tree down and be- 
come a widower? 
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READERS WRITE 





Defense and Union Fees 

Some time ago I wrote to the President 
the U. S. regarding work on building 
cantonments. He referred my letter to 
he Social Security Board. They directed 
e to the local Federal Employment Of- 
ce. I called on them; they informed me 
that aside from my Social Security card, 
would be necessary for me to have a 
Union card. I called on the president of 
the union and he informed me it would 
st me $30 or $50 for a card—before I 
wuld begin to defend my own U. S. iA. 
May I ask why it is necessary for a citi- 
zen to be compelled to pay for the privi- 

lege of defending his beloved country. 

O. G. Clark 

Baker, Ore. 


Mrs. Roosevelt & Autos 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s suggestion that people 
quit buying automobiles and a jot of other 
ings, putting their money into federal 
ecurities Instead, merits comment. She 
gled out motor cars particularly. Well, 

he factories are rather flexible. They 
can drop the building of cars and trucks 
» a large extent in favor of defense prod- 
cts. But how about the 41,494 dealers, 
who have leases and payrolls, and whose 
livelihood depends mainly upon the sale 
f cars and trucks? Last year they sold 
1.476,000 vehicles which, with accessories, 
ervice equipment, parts and tire replace- 
ments, were valued at wholesale at $4,262,- 
100,000. Are these dealers to go out of 
siness? There’s no other alternative. 
rhat’s something for Mrs. Roosevelt and* 


PATHFINDER BINDER 





Preserve Your 1941 
Copies of PATHFINDER 
in This Quality Buckram Binder 


e is the binder for which our readers 
been waiting. The new binder illus- 
ed above was made especially for PATH- 
/ER by one of the largest manufacturers 
merica. It is light-weight yet durable— 
of the best quality green buckram bind- 
It is roomy, flat-opening—easily accom- 
ites 52 complete issue. No cutting, no 
ning, no holes to punch—just slip each 
into place, easily and quickly, and its 
to stay. It is valuable for the orderly 
izing and preserving of your copies of 
IFINDER for future reference and insur- 
igainst lost, mislaid or borrowed copies. 


its An Ideal Gift, Too 


is handy binder will enable vou to refer 
tantly to all back issues and thus keep 
world reference library,’ which PATH- 
DER really is, at your instant service. The 
which represents cost to us in quan- 

is $1.25 for one binder: $2.25 for 
$3.00 for three, postpaid. Mail your 
today to 


PATHFINDER - - Washington, D. C. 
EN TT 





all of us to ponder. There’s not much 
hope for’ the United States if business, 
which produces wealth, payrolls and taxes, 
becomes a thing of the past. Let’s agree 
that defense should be first, but let’s put 
consumer business second. 
Melvin J. Adams 
Chicago, Ill. 
State of Deseret 

The early Mormon settlers of Utah, 
finding no established form of government 
for their territory, organized the State of 
Deseret and requested of Congress admit- 
tance as a state in the United States. 
Congress, however, denied the request and 
organized the Territory of Utah. One of 
the peculiarities of the Constitution draft- 
ed for the State of Deseret was that the 
Governor was also to be commander in 
chief of the navy of the new state. The 
boundaries included a portion of the 
California sea coast near San Diego and 
it was intended that that would be the sea 
port for the new state. 

Hugh F. O’Neil 

Ogden, Utah 


Civil War Veterans’ Children 
On page 15 of PATHFINDER, January 
25 issue, the fourth item related to the 
payment of pensions to Civil War Vet- 
erans. The statement ‘was made that 
there were no Civil War Veterans’ chil- 
dren under the age of 16. The Ohio Sol- 
diers & Sailors Home at Xenia, Ohio, have 
a child of a Civil War Veteran in the in- 
stitution. Her name is Lucinda Dole, 
colored, born January 2, 1924. Her father 
was John Dole, who served in Company 
5th Regiment, U. S. Infantry, during 
the war ‘of 1861. He died in 1930. 
Horace L. Stephens 
Dayton, Ohio 


Table Tennis 

You are evidently very well aware of the 
fact that there is only one true and cor- 
rect name for our great sport, and that is 
table tennis. Perhaps you have, at som 
past time, heard our sport called “Ping 
Peng.” This term—*“Ping Pong” is mere- 
ly a trade mark covering a line of table 
tennis equipment ... It is rare indeed to 
hear anyone using the term “ping pong,” 
and the fact that you, like thousands of 
other wide-awake editors, realize this 
seems so like PATHFINDER magazine—al- 
ways up to date, snappy, good reading all 
the way through. Let me express my ap- 
preciation for your fine publication! 

Mrs. Wm. Guilfoil 

Education Chairman 
U.S. Table Tennis Association 


| All late models 60. 
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EARTHBOUND 


E THERE a strange, ethereal 
mental cord that binds the 
consciousness of those departed 
from this world with those whe 
remain? Is psychic phenomena 
a farce or fact? Let the Rosi- 
crucians (not a religious organ- 
ization), reveal the satisfying 
truths about these mysteries of 
self to you. Write for free intro- 
ductory Sealed Book. Address: 
Scribe 0O.A.Y. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 


=~ J. $. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


Start $1260 to $2100 a year 


MEN-WOMEN. Prepare now for 

1941 Examinations Write imme- 
Sdiately for free 32-page book, 
* with list of positions and full par- 
ticulars telling how to qualify for 
them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. R172 Rochester, N. ¥. 








L earn Profitable Protession 
in OO days at Home 





: \ Earnings of Men and Women in the nocinet 
f profession of Swedish Massage run es h an $4 
| to $70 per week but many pr paler to AA. ‘ eir own 
Large incomes from Doctors, hospitels, 
esanitariums and private patients come te 
those who qualify through our treining. 
Reducing alone offers rich rewards for 
specialists. Write for Anatomy Charte 
and booklet—They're FREE 


, THE College of Swedish Massege 
* 30 £. Adame St.. Dept.369, Chicag © 


offices 


STANDARD OFFICE MODELS 
. 1/3 Terme 60} PRICE mf 
—— erms ° 
vy Bey OF a Week ie 
rebullt like 
brand new. FULLY GUARANTEED. ¥ 


No Money Down—10 Day Trial 


Free price-smashing catal shows 

all makes in colors, FRE 

IN TYPING INCLUDED. ane 
before you buy. SEND 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH. 
Dept. 485, 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, HI. DAY 





Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 














Use This Coupon to renew your PATHFINDER— 


or to enter your subscription if you are not a subscriber 


[] 3 YEARS $2 


Name .. 
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Irish Stew 


Poets may write about Irish hearts. 
Singers may sing of Irish eyes, And if 
you want a popular St, Patrick’s Day 
dish serye this Irish stew: 

e Ingredients: Two pounds lean 
lamb, one dozen small Irish potatoes, 
one dozen small onions, one-half cup 
tomatoes, two or three carrots, one 
turnip, a stalk of celery, two leeks, 
some parsley, one-half clove garlic, 
one-fourth head cabbage, 12 black 
peppers, paprika and salt to taste. 

@ Directions: Cut lamb in one- 
inch cubes, flour and sear in butter. 
Brown two chopped onions in butter, 
add paprika, black peppers, half clove 
of garlic, cover with water and cook 
rapidly for 30 minutes. Meanwhile, 
cut up celery, carrots, turnip, quar- 
ter head of cabbage, leeks and toma- 
toes and add to first mixture. Stew for 
another half hour, but not too fast. 
Add potatoes, onions and salt, then 
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2869. This three-piece outfit is the smart matron’s 
ideal choice for Spring. The blouse has easy sleeves; 
the skirt and bolero are cut on becoming lines. Sizes 
14 to 48. Size 36, 334 yds. 39-in. fabric for skirt and 
bolero; 142 yds. for waist; 14 yd. for sash. 


2861. A V-neck, soft bodice, practical button-front 
and three-quarter sleeves are noteworthy features of 
this all-occasion dress. Sizes 16 to 50. Size 36, 34% 
yds. 39-in, fabric, 1 yd. ruffling. ° 


3282. A separate jacket fills an important place in 
every wardrobe. Plaid tweed goes with almost any- 
thing. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16, 149 yds. 54-in. fabric, 
134 yds. 39-in. lining. 


3121. This slim princess jumper is easy enough 
for any amateur dressmaker to sew, wonderful to 
wear with your new Spring blouses. Sizes 12 to 20. 
Size 16, 2% yds. 39-in. or 2% yds. 54-in. fabric. Pat- 
tern also includes blouse (not shown). 


2796. A slenderizing front panel, new-looking, com- 





cook slowly for 45 minutes, A few 
minutes before stew is done, add 
chopped parsley. When done and the 
juice is quite thick, pour off the li- 
quid. While the solid ingredients are 
placed where they will stay warm, 
break off pieces of bread dough about 
the size of walnuts and knead them 
until smooth, Place these in the hot 
liquid, cover with a transparent plate 
and steam for 15 minutes. When 
dumplings are done, place on individ- 
ual plates with servings of the stew 
solids, 
—————__ +> 


Canapes 


Canapes are just so-so unless they 
are nippy and sharp. And the whole 
idea of a canape is something to whet 
and sharpen the appetite, So here is 
a never-fail canape spread: Add two 
tablespoons melted butter to one cup 
chopped, quick-melting cheese. Heat 
this mixture until thoroughly melted, 


fortable sleeves and a trim white collar will make this 
your most charming morning dress. Sizes 38 to 52. 
Size 42, 314 yds. 39-in, fabric, 3g yd. contrasting, 2'2 
yds. ruffling. 


2840. The favorite outfit of fashion-minded school- 
girls is this blouse and jumper ensemble. They wear 
both pieces together or trade them with other shirts 
and skirts. Sizes 4 to 14. Size 8, % yd. 39-in. fabric, 
114 yds. lace edging, for blouse; 154 yds. 39-in. for 
jumper. 


2612. A blouse, jerkin and skirt combine to make 
one of the smartest and most wearable outfits of the 
season, Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 145 yds. 39-in. fabric 
for blouse; 34g yds. for skirt and jerkin. 


3269. Put Spring into your wardrobe! It’s easy 
with the aid of this versatile pattern. Sizes 12 to 42. 
Size 36, 15g yds. 35-in. fabric, 544 yds. lace, for short 
sleeved double-breasted blouse; 15, yds. 39-in. for 
single-breasted blouse; 2 yds. 39-in. or 1%, yds. 54- 
in. for long sleeved jacket. 
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stirring constantly. Then add three- 
fourths cup chopped ripe olives, one 
tablespoon chili powder and a dash of 
garlic salt. Cook and stir until wel] 
blended. Remove from heat, add one- 
third cup cream and serve hot on 
crackers or toast points. 


Week's Hints 


q Potato chips are better if crisped 
in the oven before serving. 


g Don’t cover the dish in which ap- 
ples are being baked. 





q Lemon juice and salt make a good 
dressing for alligator pears. 


q@ Never scrape kitchen utensils 
with a knife. Use a stiff brush dipped 
in scouring powder to remove stains 
and burns, 


@ If short of eggs when making 
scrambled eggs for the gang, add a 
tablespoon of fine bread or cracker 
crumbs for each egg short—up to ha! 
eggs and half crumbs. 


q If sugar is added to water when 
making flavored ice cubes, the cubes 
will not freeze clear or solidly. 


Smart Designs for the Home Dressmakere-——-—______- 














Each pattern 15 cents. The Spring Fashion 
Book costs 15 cents—only 10 cents when ordered 
with a pattern! You can’t afford to be withou! 
a copy if you do your own sewing. Address the 
PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 121 Wes‘ 
19th St., New York City. 
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Sewing Closet 


One of the joys many homemakers 
ave to forego is a separate sewing 
oom. In many instances, too, they 
io not have a place where they can 
collect all their sewing equipment. 
his sometimes makes it necessary to 
hunt through various storage places 
scattered over the house for needles, 
imble, thread and other sewing ma- 
erial, 

\ll of this inconvenience could be 


eliminated, however, if one simple, 


it vital home Aimprovement were 








Needle Designs 


‘“eeetennnetegen > « 





Outstanding Vogue 


Pinwheel doilies add charm to luncheon table 
t. Simple crochet achieves the effective motif. 
ails given with the number. ; 

Embroidered bed sets are an outstanding 
in linens. This motif looks effective on towels 
arf ends, too. Full details given with the 













Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor. PATHFINDER, 82 Eizhth Ave.. New York. 


HOME IMPROVEMENTS 






made. In most homes there is a closet 
that can be turned into a “sewing 
closet”—a place to keep sewing equip- 
ment, and keep it handy. A four by 
five-foot closet, for instance, will make 
an excellent sewing closet, providing a 
little carpentry work can be done on it. 
And a new bulletin Closets and Stor- 
age Space, recently issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, contains 
plans for a sewing closet of these 
dimensions, 

In this closet, instead of one ordi- 
nary three-foot or 30-inch door, there 
is a double door the full width of the 
closet. A built-in cabinet on the left 
Side contains six or eight drawers of 
different sizes for storing patterns, 
thread, mending pieces and so on. A 
hinged extension as wide as the top of 
the cabinet adds length for a cutting 
counter. : 

Under the extension on the right 
side of the cabinet there is room to 
store a drop-head sewing machine. On 
the wall there is room for a hook to 
hold garments on hangers. The bulletin 
also gives measurements for various 
fittings in the closet, and a sketch 
showing the finished arrangement. 
Anyone interested may get a copy of 
Closets and Storage Space by writing 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Wallpaper Month 


While many householders repaper 
their homes in the fall, the peak sea- 
son for interior decorating comes in 
the early spring, during the tradition- 
al period of spring house cleaning, Be- 





cause of this, thousands of wallpaper: 


dealers throughout the United States 
usually observe National Wallpaper 
Month during March and April. 
Three of the major objectives of 
this observance are to: (1) acquaint 
housewives and others with the impor- 
tance of wallpaper as a means of in- 
terior decoration, (2) enable local 
wallpaper dealers to stress the recent 
progress made in wallpaper quality, 
styling and durability, and (3) em- 
phasize the almost amazing changes 
new wallpaper can work in a room. 
That the latter fact is well appre- 
ciated by most Americans is shown by 
this country’s annual production of 
wallpaper. The Census Bureau reports 
that nearly 373,000,000 rolls of wall- 
paper, valued at $25,000,000 are pro- 
duced each year—enough to band the 
earth at the equator 35 times. 
—_—_—_—_———oOo— 
Briefs 


@ For best results in painting a 
new brick wall, use a paint made with 
a Portland gement base. It comes in 
powder form and is mixed with water. 


@ To give shingles the appearance 
of being stained, use a paint with low 
gloss, or a flat paint. 


Tells you just 
what to do to 
fix 1001 things 
around the 
House. 


An encyclopedia of 
home repairs. Com- 
plete; practical, up 
to date. Covers 
everything in the 
house, from cellar 
to roof — including 
home _ appliances, 
from air condition- 
ing to washing ma- 
chines. If your cel- 
lar is damp; if your 
furniture needs re- 
upholstering; if 
your heating system 
breaks down; if your 
iron won't work; if 
your radio or plumb- 
ing “acts up’’—this 
book tells HOW to 
locate the trouble 
and WHAT to do to fix it. If you own or rent a house, 
you need this book. It is the complete 
guide to home repairs. SPECIAL éée ® 


THE NEW HOME OWNER’S HANDBOOK, by C. B. 
Smith. Authentic, simple information to help you 
repair, remodel, rebuild or build a home. Gives plans 
from colonial mansions to the prefabricated houses of 
tomosyrow. Whether you own or rent a home, whether 
you are thinking of building some day, here is a book 
of a thousand short-cuts and money-savings. A clear, 
concise explanation of home building 
thet anyone will understand. SPECIAL.. e 


SAFE CONDUCT—Etiquette. An etiquette book of 
manners easy—and real fun. SPECIAL.. 
rare humor makes correct behavior and $1 0 

GARDENING SHORT CUTS. By M. G. Kains a 
famed gardening expert. Presents many new and novel 
ways to take the drudgery out of gardening 
as well as making it profitable. SPECIAL 8 

A GUIDE TO WILD FLOWERS. By Norman Taylor. 
An ideal nature-lover’s field book. Shows how to 


identify any wild flower. 
Over 500 accurate drawings. SPECIAL... e 


HOW TO LAND A JOB AND KEEP IT. A practical 
guide for getting the right start in life and 
work. Inspiring and educational, SPECIAL e 


125 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR TYPE- 
WRITER. Simple, tested and proved plans by which 
average typing skill can be made to 





pay real dividends. SPECIAL..........++- e 
HOW TO BUILD A STAMP COLLECTION, How to 

get the most ont of 

collecting stamps. SPECIAL..........++++ ® 


DREAMS. A Scientific interpretation of dreams 
—how they originate and grow—how they alter their 
forms and mask and disguise familiar things. How 
they emerge into the waking mind, and how they 
affect the solution of your daily problems. 
your social life and future success. SPECIAL. . e 


CHECK BOOKS DESIRED—USE THIS COUPON 





PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, Dept. HF 

2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 

I accept your offer of any of the above-named 
instruction books for $1.00. 


Enclosed is $........ .for which please send me 
the books checked below, postpaid in U. 8. 


[ ] No. 1 F—YOU*CAN FIX IT. 
[ ] No. 2 F—NEW HOMEOWNER’S HANDBOOK. 
{[ ] No. 3 P—SAPE CONDUCT—on Etiquette. 
] No. 4 P—GARDENING SHORT CUTS. 
] No. 5 F—A GUIDE TO THE WILD FLOWERS 
] No. 6 F—-HOW TO LAND AJOB AND KEEP IT 
] No. 7 F—125 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY. 
[ ] No. 8 F—HOW TO BUILD A STAMP COL- 
LECTION, 
. 9 F—DREAMS. 


SHORT STORIES” with order for 


[ ] No 
FRE « “PATHFINDER PRIZE SERIES OF 
* two or more of above books. 


Your name . bnescdnen@¥ene 


St. & No. or RFD 
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TWO POPULAR BOOKS 


“THIS IS WENDELL WILLKIE” 




















































































































THE BOOK 
THEY ARE TALKING ABOUT 


A collection of speeches and writings on present- 
day issues by Wendell Willkie, with a biographical 
introduction by Stanley Walk 


eoup r. Willkie’s 
ec Pith his approval, as 
and convictions regarding 
government by commission, utilities, ‘public expendi- 
tures, unemployment, and similar current political 
and economic questions. Reveals the author as a 
vigorous and stimulating thinker and shows the en- 
gaging clarity and force of his speech. The long bio- 
— em introduction by Stanley —— ives a 
ee of ~ ae *. by nearly 000,000 
Americans voted in k that 10 0 


instructs, and x olitical 3. 
cf unusual sco 
“THIS IS WENDELL WILLKIE.” 


280 pages, bound in cloth. Former 

price 80. -00 
ae «20h wdc cade ct eedns in U. 8. 
Both ‘‘The Roosevelt Year’ and “This 

Is Wendell Willkie,’’ postpaid in U. 8S. ? 00 

$4.25 value. NE eT EES dvcecndascaneess s 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St.N.E., Washington, D.C. 








—-Pictures of Presidents — 


DOG. 





Showing each President from fhe start of our republic 
to the present day—from George Washington to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with facsimile signa- 
ture and photographic likeness. /& shows the Bill 
of Rights. Reproduced in attractive colors with U. 8. 
flag in red, white and blue. Suitable for framing or 
using as is for club, library, den, office or home. 
Nothing else like it ever before published. 








Only 25 cents postpaid. Send your order to 
PATHFINDER MERCHANDISE SERVICE, 549 


West Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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1940 “Oscars” 
The movies have always come 
through generously for President 
Roosevelt’s Birthday Balls. So when 
the Motion Picture Académy met to 
hand out its annual awards, it 
first heard a Presidential thank-you 
by radio. Then the Academy got down 
to business. Ginger Rogers won her 
first “Oscar”—Hollywood’s name for 
the gold statuette—as the year’s best 
actress, in “Kitty Foyle.” James Stew- 
art won the “best actor” honor for 
his role in “The Philadelphia Story.” 
(Perhaps his “Mr. Smith” of a year 
before had something to do with it). 
Myron Selznick received the produc- 
er’s prize for the best movie, “Rebec- 
ca.” Bob Hope won a special “achieve- 
ment in humanities” prize as _ the 
champion benefit player, 
—————__..-———————__—_ 


You'll Be Seeing 

Kitty Foyle (R. K. O.): Ginger Rog- 
ers won her “Oscar” (see above) for 
her performance as the White Collar 
Girl of Christopher Morley’s best sel- 
ler. And even among those who have 
had lingering doubts, the former song- 
and-dance girl wins, as Kitty Foyle, 
her “A” for “Actress.” As she moves 
with ease, intuition and sure timing 
from comedy to tragedy, there will be 
hardly a dry female handkerchief in 
the house. Kitty is pondering a pro- 
posal from solid Dr, Mark Eisen 
(James Craig) when her socialite ex- 
husband, Wyn Stafford VI of the Phil- 
adelphia Main Line set (Dennis Mor- 
gan) asks her to run off to South 
America with him—despite the fact 
life has a second wife. Most of the pic- 
ture is a long series of flashbacks, 
showing Kitty’s up-bringing on the 
wrong side of the tracks and her ro- 
mance with Wyn. 

Western Union (Twentieth Century- 
Fox): Just prior to the Civil War, 
Western Union strung its lines from 
Omaha to Salt Lake City, despite In- 
dians and outlaws. Zane Grey wrote 
the episode into his last book; and 
now Director Fritz Lang has turned 
it into a technicolor super-produc- 
tion that will keep the entire family 
engrossed. The picture might have 
come out all loose ends, but Lang has 
made it a straight-away, fast-moving 
tale with all the best qualities of the 
old Westerns, but more content. The 
actors do fine jobs, topped by Ran- 
dolph Scott as a scout with a shady 
past who vindicates himself in the 
bullet-blasting climax. Dean Jagger 
plays the cool, determined engineer, 
Robert Young is right as a “dude from 
the East,” while Slim Surfferville is 
properly terrified and funny as a cook 
who'd like to keep his scalp. 


* * * 


The Philadelphia Story (M-G-M): A 





Miss Rogers Won Her First “Oscar” 


satire on the didos of the Philadelp! 
blue bloods. This comedy was a pa 
ticipant for the 1940 Academy Awa: 
and Katharine Hepburn’s portrayal 
Tracy Lord, a humorously snobbis 
rich girl, won her a nomination as th 
year’s best actress, But the acting 
James Stewart, in a supporting ro! 
was of such a caliber that he won th 


Award as the year’s best actor instead 
of for being the best supporting actor. 
flighty ani 


Tracy (Miss Hepburn), 
frivolous, is about to start on her s« 
ond matrimonial voyage, and Mr. Ste: 
art, a journalist, arrives to cover t! 
wedding. To complicate matter: 


Tracy’s hubby No. 1, Cary Grant, als 
arrives on the scene. Cary sets to wor! 


to convince Tracy that she made tv 
errors: (1) getting a divorce, and (2 
not re-choosing Cary as her seco! 
husband, Tracy corrects her secon 
error, as amid a flurry of laugh lin« 
she re-marries her first love. 


* * * 


High Sierra—Correction: Due to 


unexplained lapse on the part of th 


proofreaders, the heading on the 1 
view of this picture appeared las! 


week as “High Sheriff.” Regrets.—Ed 
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BY ANY OTHER NAME? 





Wisecracks in Cumberland, W 
often direct persons with the too! 
ache as follows: “If you need a dentisi 
go to BABCOCK, hold your HEAD 
BACK and WAITE (names of th 
three local dentists are: G. H. Ba! 
cock, W. N. Hedback and F. S. Wait' 


Harry FOOTE lives at TRAVERS 
City, Mich. 


Indiana’s State Senate has plenty 
color. Names of some of the Senato! 
are: BLACK, BROWN, GREEN: a! 
VERMILLION. 


TRYGVE LIE is the new Foreig 


Minister of the Norwegian govert- 


ment-in-exile in London. 
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This oly Bible Prepared Originally for Ministers’ Use, 
Now Available to PATHFINDER Readers 


JIPS 








ALL WAY ’ROUND 





KEEPS BOOK-MARKS IN PLACE—PROTECTS PRESSED FLOWERS, LEAVES AND 
MEMENTOS—OPENS AND CLOSES INSTANTLY 


THE GREAT DEMAND FOR THIS NEW 
STYLE BIBLE HAS LOWERED 
THE PRICE 


in illustrated HOLY BIBLE in new type gold finish 
r binding. Compact, easily carried, convenient, hand 
Protection against rain, mist, snow, sleet and all 
thers. This Bible is a self-pronouncing edition. Con- 
s Old and New Testaments. Translated out of the 
inal tengues, with formr translations diligently com- 
d and revised. Conformable to the edition of 1611, 
monly known as the Authorized or King James ver- 
Page size, 644 x 4 in. All proper names are divided 
syllables, accented and marked with the vowel 
nds, showing how they should be pronounced. Bound 
black flexible Fabkote, with rounded corners, red 
gold stamping. A neat, dignified appearing Bible, 
esenting unusual value. Makes a treasured gift as 
as a prized possession, 


postpaid anywhere in U. 8. 
MEY ccvcdcceccedecd oSb0 Cbtese ce ceoe scone $1.00 
Deluxe edition. 
er-bound in genuine leather. ........ $3.00 
OUAY VERSION 
Hic) TEEIBEL. 2c ccscccccccccvcscccvcce $2.00 


leacher’s 
ference Bible 
e 6 x 9% in. size. 
ally bound in Fab- 
vith Divinity Circuit. 
(*) in Old Testa- 
indicate passages 
etic on the coming 
t. Authorized King 
) version. Includes 
F Readers’ Aids, 16 
lor, full-page maps, 
E al Gazetteer, 8 full- 
illustrations, 7 full- 
sepia illustrations, 
tation Page, Family 
ter. In handsome sil- 
cift bex. Unequaled 


¢, quality, $1.00 


no zipper). 





tures. 
treasure and read willingly. 
appropriate for a Christian home with children. 

Only $1.00 


YOUR CHOICE 


for Only 





THE GREAT STORIES OF THE BIBLE 
For Children 

A massive volume of good size printed in big type and 
illustrated in beautiful color reproductions of Bible pic- 
An exceptional value that children will admire, 
Nothing could be more 


Ve pay postage on all orders to points in U. 4. and possessions. 


2414 Douglas Street, N. E. 








FOR THOSE WHO PREFER A 


WHITE BIBLE 


Bound neatly and elegantly in WHITE artificial 
leather, flexible covers. Contains helpful supplementary 
material. Fifteen colored illustrations, colored presenta- 
tion page, and Family Register. Approved King Jamies 
version. Divinity Circuit. Gilt stamped front and back- 
bone. Round corners. Gilt edges. Head-bands. White 
— marker. Packed daintily and neatly in individual 

ox. 


GOR, Gs 00 00 0000008000000 00068 00000000604 ‘ 

sei ie ca ee SEMIS $1.00 
Same in zipper binding, 

Woe EE ct ncicccoecsdbatvececsccsstnaaseel $2.00 
READERS’ BIBLE, good, readable type $1 00 

In black leatherette (no zipper)............s+s. ws 
THE LIVING BIBLE, 424 pages 

Pe SD cs sc chee btin cesthetedcvibsaciuh $1.00 


FARRAR’S “LIFE OF CHRIST.”’ 724 pages. $1 50 
Beautifully illustrated. " 


BIBLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED. $1 00 
Companion book to the Bible. ss 


New Testament 
and Psalms 


Large type. _In 
semi-flexiblé black 
artificial leather 
binding. Gilt 
stamped front and 
backbone, round 


corners, $1 00 
red edges, . 


Send orders and remittances (no stamps) to: 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


Washington, D. C. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


Brain Teaser 


This week’s problem was contrib- 
uted by reader W. L. Bess, of Akron, 
Ohio. It is as follows: Mr. Surbey, 
having a business appointment in 
New Orleans at two o’clock, left his 
office in plenty of time to make it by 
driving 40 miles per hour, However, 
traffic conditions were bad during the 
first one-third of his journey, and he 
traveled only 25 miles per hour. But 
he covered the remainder of the dis- 
tance at 40 miles per hour as planned, 
arriving one hour late for his appoint- 
ment. How far did he have to drive? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The farm 
originally contained 444 acres. The 
farmer kept 36 acres and gave the four 
servants the following portions: 17%, 
12%, 9% and 4% acres. 

Oo 


Fun With Figures 


Here is an interesting little stunt 
in number guessing. Moreover, it is 
different from most others because the 
performer doesn’t give any number 
whatsoever. He simply asks someone 





to think of a number (any number), 
double it, divide it by the number first 


—Towels & Aprons——— 





Dainty, Practical Home Necessities 


Initialed kitchen and glass towels, guest towels and 
aprons are the latest mode in home necessities to give 
individuality and distinction to the little niceties of 
home life. The illustration shows a young and come- 
ly matron wearing the newest initialed apron, holding 
in her hands an initialed guest towel and ‘kitchen 
towel. When made in fast colors and lintless material, 
as.these are, they enhance their utility, These items 
come in various colors to match bathroom accessories 
or color schemes, and the apron can be had in a 
matching color also, thus making a desirable ensem- 
ble that is most delightful. Many big city stores 
carry these items and they are becoming increasingly 
popular because the individual initials lend an air of 
distinction that makes them particularly desirable to 
the up-and-coming lady of the house. 


Complete set, one of each, with any three init- 
ials, $1.00. Ordered individually, guest and kit- 
chen towels with initials are 25c each, the apron, 
with initials is 50c each. Kitchen towels come in 
two colors of stripes, red or blue; guest towels and 
aprons are in six colors: Orchid, Kp yel- 

, rose or white. State colors desi 


rect to PATHFINDER M 
W. Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Teacher—Elmer, what is “mean tem- 
perature’? 

Elmer—It’s what Pop says we have been 
having all winter, only he used another 
word for “mean.” 


thought of and the performer imme- 
diately tells the answer, 

The secret: The answer will always 
be two (2), no matter what number is 
thought of: But the performer doesn’t 
have to stop with “two.” He can carry 
the operations on as far as he desires, 
springing the answer whenever he 
thinks best. All he has to do is to keep 
track of the calculations after the two 
is reached. For instance, instead of 
telling the answer “two,” he can have 
the other person double it, double the 
result, divide the last result by the 
first number thought of, and so on. 

-e_—SSo 


Anagrams P 


Rearrange the letters in the follow- 
ing words, plus the additional letters, 
to form other words: 


1. PRIEST plus L gives ........ 
2. SABER plus U gives ........ 
3: TRAPS plus O gives ........ 
4. DESPISE plus R gives :........ 


Answers to last week’s anagrams: 1. 
RAVEL, 2. ASKED. 3. REDUCE. 4. 
STUNT. ' 
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Smiles 


Mrs. Bjones—Alexander, do you re- 
member what day this is? 

Alex—Of course, my dear. It is our 
wedding anniversary. 

Mrs. Bjones—It is no such thing. It’s 
the day you promised to-nail the leg 
on that old kitchen table, 

Boss (to porter)—Rastus, you ought 
to take a lesson from the busy bee. 

Rastus—Yassah, Boss. Ah’s already 
done dat. Ah was out last night wif 
mah honey. 


Frankie—Daddy, what keeps us 
from falling off the earth when we’re 
upside down? 

Daddy—Why, the law of gravitation, 
son. 

Frankie—Yes, but how did people 
stick on before that law was passed? 

Mrs. Fuddel—William, you haven’t 
kissed me for three days. 

Prof, Fuddel (absentmindedly)— 
You don’t say! Then whom have I 
been kissing? 





a 
HOBBIES 


LL blows the wind, said Shak. 

speare, that profits nobody. By: 
Europe’s ill war has directly helped 
the world’s millions of stamp collec. 
tors. Since the war began 18 mont}, 
ago more than 780 major and minv: 
varieties of stamps have been issue: 
as a direct result of military and poli: 
ical developments in the war. Even j 
the United States, stamps are bei 
used more and more to emphasize t}; 
national defense theme: 

However, the war has brought ho! 
byists, particularly stamp collect: 
some bad with the good—sharp | 
creases in prices. Despite the lary 
number of new stamps, moreover, co! 
lectors are finding that the ext: 
ordinary world situation is makin 
harder than ever to get foreign « 
ers. Before the war Europe, Asia 
Africa supplied American collect 
with a steady stream of philatelic ma 
terial. Now much of this flow 
stopped because governments are | 
busy with other things and the pap: 
gum and other materials used to mak: 
stamps are being used for more impo: 
tant purposes. 
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If you are looking for a hobby, 
ride, here are a few suggestions th. 
might prove helpful: There is one ma 
in the United States whose hobby, 
collecting spider webs... @ Collecti 


-——Gettysburg Address— 





In Lincoln’s Own Handwriting 


“The world will little note, nor long rer 
what we say here...” 

Those were modest words Lincoln spoke at G 
burg—and they proved wrong. For Americans 
member, still live for the ideal he expressed tha 
“That government of the people, by the peor 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

The Gettysburg address, in Lincoln’s own ! 
writing, is one of our new set, ‘‘Three Great A 
ican Documents.”’ Others are the Bill of Right 
the original Star Spangled Banner, in Francis © 
Key’s handwriting. All are handsomely printed co! 
full size, in sepia on cream antique paper. Inc! ; 
4-page leaflet giving the histories of the document 
rr” 





Send 15c in coins for your copy of “‘The Gettys- 
burg Address” to PATHFINDER HOME SERVIC! 
635 Sixth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

Lg following booklets are also available at 15¢ 
each: 






No, 196—“‘What Your Government Does For 
‘ou.”’ 
on. 116—“‘How To Choose and Care For Your 
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wishbones: frem fowl—chicken, tur- 
key, duck and so on—is a fascinating 
hobby . . . @ School-teachers might 
nake a collection of the odds and ends 
hey confiscate from their pupils dur- 

g classes. ....@ Mrs. George A. Che- 
hardy, of New Orleans, La., makes a 
hobby of creating prize-winning meals 
rom icebox remnants and has more 
than 700 recipes to her credit... ® 
Fer the past 14 years, Mrs. Dorothy 

lexander, of New York City, has 
een collecting souvenir spoons. Her 

lection now numbers more than 

500... ¢@ Mrs Paul G. Ledig, wife of 
the American observer in charge of 

e Carnegie Magnetic Observatory in 

Andes Mountains of Peru, has as- 
sembled a collection of Inca relics of 
arly Peruvian days by digging among 
he Inca ruins high on an Andean 
lateau, 
-s « 

Many American hobbyists with var- 
ed collections and odd ambitions are 
now in Uncle Sam’s Army. This fact 

as brought out in what the Army 

ills its “classification process.” When 
National Guardsmen and draftees ar- 
ve in receiving camps they are re- 
iired to fill out questionnaire cards. 
(ne question asks simply: “Hobbies?” 








RHYME & REASON 





GOOD disposition I far prefer to gold; 
\ for gold is the gift of fortune; good- 
ess of disposition is the gift of nature. 
prefer much rather to be called good 
an fortunate. 
—PLAUTUS 


Whatever was required to be done, the 
Circumlocution Office was beforehand with 
the public departments in the art of 
receiving how not to do it. , 
—DICKENS 


\ great man is made up of the qualities 
at meet or make great occasions: 
—LOWELL 


ltalia! O Italia! thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty, which became 
funeral dower of present woes and past, 
On thy sweet brow is sorrow plough’d 
by shame, 
ind annals graved in characters of flame. 
—VICENZO FILICAJA 


* * * 


Ve judge others according to results; 
else?—not knowing the process by 
h results are arrived at. 

—GEORGE ELIOT 


* * * 


id grants liberty only to those who 
it, and are always ready to guard 
| defend it. 
—WEBSTER 


arn that the present hour alone is 


—SAMUEL JOHNSON 


* * * 


rts and sciences aie not cast in the 
ild, but are found and perfected by 


degrees, by often handling and polishing, 
as bears leisurely lick their cubs into 
shape. ~ 

—MONTAIGNE 


7 * * 


The Worldly Hope men set their Hearts 
upon 
Turns Ashes—or it prospers; and anon, 
Like snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face, 
Lighting a little hour or two—is gone. 
OMAR KHAYYAM 


7 * 7 


There was never law, or sect, or opinion 
did so much magnify * vdness, as the 
Christian religion doth. 


—BACON 


The gratitude of most men is but a 
secret desire of receiving greater benefits. 
—LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 


. . . 


The life given us by nature is short; but 
the memory of a well-spent life is eternal. 
—CICERO 


Enjoy the spring of love and youth, 
To some good angel leave the rest; 
For time will teach thee soon the truth, 








ALBUMS 


EASY -MOUNT PHOTO ALBUM. Pictures mounted 
under transparency, like glass. Prints lie flat, stay 
put, are preserved clean and clear without paste or 
pasters. No measuring of margins, no fuss Square 
guide lines eliminate all measuring. Just slide pic- 
tures into transparent envelope. Slight coating of 
gum holds ‘em in place—ready to display to the world. 
Neatly bound in spiral binder, hard leatherette covers. 
Sixteen 9 x 1l-in. pages, holds from 16 to 800 prints, 
depending on size. Order now, only $1.69 each post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book Serv- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MUSIC COURSE SALESMEN. Best proposition in 
United States. Steady work, large earnings, pleas- 
ant surroundings, national organization where honest, 
reliable producers have a future. Give full particulars. 
Oahu Pub. Co., 1002 Film Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


$—EARN EASY MONEY—$ Full time or part time. 

No Experience Needed. Easy instructions tell how 
to take and Pinish nice photos in Two Minutes. Sell 
for 10c, costs 142c. Lots of fun too. Greatest Photo- 
graphic Invention. Only $62 for Complete Outfit. 
PDQ Camera Co., E-109 E. 35th St., Chicago, Illinois. 


CANARIES 


CANARIES WANTED~+Best prices paid. Write for 
shipping directions. American Bird Co., 1414 Har- 
rison, Chicago. 


























CLINICS 


FREE BOOK—to Piles, ” Fistula, Stom: ach and Colon 

sufferers. 122 pages. MTIllustrated. Latest institu- 
tional methods. Write today. McCleary Clinic, 2582 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


CLOTHING FOR SALE 


12 DRESSES $1.18. Army Shoes $1.18. Men’s, Women’s 

suits, shoes. Army goods: 200 Clothing Bargains. 
Free Catalogue. Farmers’ Mail Order, 75-X Grand 
Street, New York. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


SELL NYLON HOSIERY With Famous Snag-Protect- 
ed Silk Hosiery. Sensational profit opportunity. 

Write fully for sample silk stocking. American Mills, 

Dept. X-44, Indianapolis, Ind. 

ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MAKERS write for lowest 
priced catalog of materials. Chicago’s largest house. 

Zanone, 315-P West VanBuren, Chicago. 


FOR INVENTORS 


INVENTORS—HAVE YOU a sound, practical . inven- 

tion for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write 
Chartered Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 87, 
Washington, D. C 














I dN 


LOWER YOUR CALIFORNIA VACATION COSTS this 

summer. Make reservations now at Hollywood Plaza 
Hotel, where “‘two ests for one price’’ is the policy; 
rates begin at $3 daily, single or double. Write for 
our four color, illustrated folder; no _ obligation. 
Hollywood Plaza Hotel, Vine at Hollywood levard, 
Hollywood, California. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy. seil or exchange? 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
million families. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 
of figures, as well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 


Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 
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There are no birds in last year’s nest. 


—LONGFELLOW 


When bad men combine, the 
associate. 


good must 


BURKE 


*Tis not the mere stage of life but the 
part we play thereon that gives the value. 
SCHILLER 


The Lord who gave us Earth and Heaven 
Takes that as thanks for all He’s given. 
The book He lent is given back 

All blotted red and smutted black. 








—MASEFIELD 
Assorted heavies, blood- 
CHICKS tested No cripples — $390 
"= No culls. 100 postpaid 


= Light Asser Assorted Cockerels, per 100, $2.75 
Send Money Order for Prompt Shipment. 
LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
In Business Over 18 Years. 


ATLAS CO., 2660 Chouteau, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tombstone 


Genuine Marble and Granite me- 
morials of lasting beauty. Letter- 
ing FREE. Overall size, height 30 
in., width 20 ir . thik &in. Foot- 
a stone FREE. Fre ight paid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Free catalog 


American Memorial Co. Dep.A-20, Atianta,Ga. 





















Do_you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 







Each initial and group 






MEDICAL 


PATHERS— Why continue to suffer from urinary dis- 
orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 





hess, nervousness, etc.? hese are symptoms of a 
serious disease explained and illustrated in our Free 
Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and modern 
treatment for this serious disease. 
Free—a postcard request will bring your Free Booklet 
of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford Sanitarium, 
Box PF, Milford, Kansas. 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer. from Bladder trouble, 
sleeplessness, night rising, pains back, hips, legs, 
forgetfulness, exhaustion, loss of energy—these symp- 
toms may be traced to enlargement or inflammation 
of very important glands. Dr. Ball's enlightening 
32 page Free book tells all about how you find soothing 
relief and new zest. Address: Ball Clinic, Dept. 6307 
Excelsior Springs, Mo 
z __NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 
MAKE UP TO $25-35 WEEK As a Trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-3, Chicago. 
COLD STAMPS WANTED 
I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 ic green Prank- 
lin stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 
each if unused). Send 6c for Large Illustrated Folder 


showing Amazing Prices paid. Vernon Baker, P.A.3 
Elyria, Ohio 











spe Se PATENT ATTORNEYS 
INVENTORS—tTake first step toward protecting your 

invention—without. obligation. Secure ‘‘Record of 
Invention” form and 48 page Book, “‘Patent Guide for 
the Inventor’’—Pree. Time counts! Write today. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 
1037 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 

ee PHOTO ALBUMS 
SEE ADVERTISEMENT AT TOP, under “Albums,”* 

featuring new Easy-Mount Photo Album, just what 
you need to hold and display your best prin 

Ls AK : POULTRY —s ~ q 
MONEY to be made in poultry this year. poultry 

Item tells why and how This leading ultry 
magazine 4 months loc. Highly illustrated. Best 
writers. Get big bargain winter issues. The Poultry 
Item. Box 64. Sellersville, Pa. 

SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS—Send poem for offer and Pree 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago ir ae 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. Me- 
Neil, Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, 
s Angeles, Calif. 
SPIRITUAL EDUCATION Bre 
DY NAMIC COSMIC PACTS Send for “‘Radiant “Life 
Through Radiant Energy.’’ 25c deposit, returnable 
(less postage) on demand. Box 1791, Chicago. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 


FREE—Catalc ribing 




















@ 1941, describing all kinds of etable 
plants. Tells how to plant, spray and care for the 
garden. Write for your copy today. P. D. Pulwood, 
Tifton, Georgia. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
FACTS BOOKS 


No. 21a The Big Fun Book. By 
J.S. Meyer. Encyclopedia of 
home entertainment. 800 large 
pages—hundreds of illustra- 
tions. Contains puzzles of all 
kinds, quizzes, charades, 
tricks, stunts, brain teasers, 
magic, palm reading, plays, 
amateur theatricals, all sorts 
of games and pastimes for 
young and old, parties, 
couples, solitaire amusements 
for shut-ins, etc. A great big 
book chuck full of fun. 
Rarer $1.98 

No. 21b Now Ill Tell You One. 
A book of laughs, containing 
the funniest and best stories 
of America’s foremost toast- 
master. The cream of the 
story-tellers art. Only .$1.00 

No. 17 Giant Crossword Puzzle 
Books. New puzzles and 
many of them, ........ $1.00 

No. 17a Crossword Puzzle 
Word Finder of 2 to 6-letter 
words. Classification a big 
help to puzzle fans ....$1.00 

No. 17b Cross-Word Puzzle 
Dictionary. 40,000 words al- 
phabetically arranged .$1.50 

No. 18 Thesaurus of Humor. 
5640 jokes. World’s fun- 
RRS. oc acsdcap ice $2.00 

No, 500A F. & W. Standard Uni- 
versal Dictionary, 83,000 
words, thumb index, ..$2.19 

No. 4 Your America. Its consti- 
tution and its laws. A re- 
markable work. ........ $2.00 

No. 7 The American Historical 
Scene. An excellent book. 
Was $15, now ......... $2.50 

No. 5 America—Its History & 
People. 850 pages of the very 
best. Was $3.50, now ..$2.50 

No. 10 Western Democrat by 
Arthur Mullen. Today’s poli- 
tics frankly discussed. Up 
for Pulitzer award consid- 
eration. List, $3.50, ....$2.50 

No. 16 Complete History of U.S. 
In one volume. By Clement 
Wood. Very popular. . .$2.50 

No. 20 Encyclopedia of Music 
& Musicians. The book for 
music lovers. ......... $1.50 

No. 22 All About Parties. 320 
pages of games and amuse- 
SS <i io ntd's S 6, aS separa $1.00 


No. 20R Teacher’s Reference 
Bible. King James Version. 
Very popular. .......... $1.00 


No. 29R Bible Speettons An- 
swered. A helpful guide to 
bible reading. ......... $1.00 

No. 25 100 non-royalty one-act 
RRR a t 

No. 23b U. S. Constitution by 
Norton. Answers the most 
difficult puzzlers ...... $1.00 

No. 32 High - School 

Taught, 24 volumes in 1 $2.95 


. 
















































$769 


No.3 Master Quiz Book, by R. G.~Haskins, 
director of the famous Information Bureau. 
Entirely different from others. Facts ar- 
ranged differently, but contains the stu- 
pendous number of 10,000 questions and 
answers. The answers in this book are much 
more in detail. An _ excellent 


reference volume. Only ......... $1.69 


No. 2 Answers to Questions. This is really 
one of the volumes contained in the Master 
Quiz Book above, containing 
5000 questions and answers. ...... + 


No. 2a Facts. New, concise pictorial World- 
famous Encyclopedia. Contain 300,000 key 
facts, 3200 illustrations, large type, rich 
binding. A storehouse of useful informa- 
tion, easily located and digested. 
GS OE reas s 


No. 33 New Business Encyclopedia $ 
Business facts for easy reference. . . 1.95 









PATHFINDER readers are here offered so: 
extra special quiz-fact-fun books, some mig) 
big ones, and some not so large, but all rep! 
with facts, information, data, history, and i 
teresting bits of news—with answers to 
those questions which have been on your mi 
These books answer just about everything t! 

is known in history, science government, ed 
cation, business, farm-life, religion, weath 
polities, household, and the every-day thing 
of life. The most entertaining and inform 
tive volumes published, suitable for young 
old, and for fortifying you to answer rad 
quiz questions on such programs as INFOR}\\\- 
TION PLEASE, RIGHT or WRONG, YES or Nv, 
DR. 1Q, DR. QUIZ, etc. Ideal for reference pur- 
poses in the home, office, library, school. \W 
offer some of the best values possible to secure. 
Make your selections from the titles listed be- 
low—no two books alike—each so different 
that there is little duplication. 


GIANT QUIZ BOOK 


Never before published or broadcast. Pro- 
vide entertainment for you and your friend 
Questions on every possible subject, new id: 
in quizzes. Answers in back of book to qu 
tions in front. Includes unique scoring syst« 
Divided into sections on bible, aviation, famo: 
men, women and children, geography, law, lit 
erature, early American, etiquette, American 
Government, art; 54 separate departments and 
groupings. Over 4,000 questions and answe! 
arranged for easily locating any subject. 

No. 4a Giant Quiz Book, newest $1 50 
SGICIOG, BOW CREF oso eveecs ct cicees s 
No. 4c Laughter Library. 1,000 jokes, $1 50 
clabebiiedl trots ‘o fuks #0 Sirs D Occ eu wlae a « 
No’s. 14a to 14g Seven card games to amuse and 
entertain young folks and grown-ups. Neat): 

boxed. State games desired: (a)Game of Pres- 

idents, (b) Game of Flowers, (c) Game o 

States, (d) Game of Explorers, (e) Game ot 

Dogs, (f) Game of Cities, (g) Errors 25 

in English game, Each game ......... C 
No. la Information, Please. Questions and an- 

swers from 35 sessions of the leading radio 


feature and screen short. Crammed 1 
with interesting information ...... 2 


No. 8a The Epic of America, by James Truslow 
Adams, one of the best American $1 00 
histories in a single volume ........ . 

No. 1 American History Quiz Book. Ove! 


900 informative questions about 1 
Amerivan. History.” .. ... o.600.0 ees: . 


No. 34 Roth Memory Course, com- 


plete in one volume ............... $1 00 


USE THIS COUPON—ORDER BOOKS BY NUMBER 


- - - 2 ee @2 2 @ 4 
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' PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, ' 

‘ 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. ’ 

’ Enclosed is $.......... for which please send me the books, the numbers of which I 
have written below, postpaid in U. S. y 

i] i 


' FREE. “PATHFINDER PRIZE SERIES OF 20 SHORT STORIES” with order for , 


ERR eas re ete 

= $3.00 or more of above books. 
Se NE Sas ou chad ene © oo « Lkauie wien ba 
' St. & No. or RFD 
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